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MR. SCARBOROUGH'S FAMILY. 


BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
—_—_———— 
‘ CHAPTER XXXV. MR. BARRY AND 
MR. JUNIPER. 


THE joy in Bolsover Terrace was intense 
when Mrs. Carroll returned home. “ We 
are all to have three hundred and fifty 
pound fortunes when we get husbands,” 
said Georgina, anticipating at once the 
pleasures of matrimony. 

“T am to have four hundred and fifty,” 
said Amelia. “Ido think he might have 
made it five hundred pounds. If I had it 
to give away I never would show the cloven 


| foot about the last fifty pounds.” 


. to be bought with the other fifty pounds.” 


“But he’s only to have four hundred 
pounds,” said Sophia. “ Your things are 


“T never can do it for fifty pounds,” 
said Amelia. ‘I did not expect that I was 
to find my own trousseau out of my own 
fortune.” 

“ Girls, how can you be so ungrateful ?” 
said their mother. 

“Tm not ungrateful, mamma,” 
Potsey. 


said 
“T shall be very much obliged 


‘ when I get my three hundred and fifty 











. pounds. 


er Et Fem cence 


How long will it be?” 
“You've got to find the young man first, 
Potsey. I don’t think you'll ever do that,” 


/ said Georgina, who was rather proud of 


| her own good looks. 

This took place on the evening of 
| the day on which Mrs. Carroll had gone 
to London, where Mr. Carroll was about 
attending to some of those duties of con- 
» viviality in the performance of which he 
was so indefatigable. On the following 
morning at twelve o’clock he was still in 





; 





bed. It was a well-known fact in the 
family that on such an occasion he would 
lie in bed, and that before twelve o’clock 
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he would have managed to extract from his 
wife’s little hoardings at any rate two 
bottles of soda-water and two glasses of some \ 
alcoholic mixture which was generally called 
brandy. ‘I'll have a gin and potash, 
Sophie,” he had said on this occasion with 
reference to the second dose, “and do make 
haste. I wish you’d go yourself, because 
that girl always drinks some of the sperrits.” 

“* What ;—go to the gin-shop ?” 

“It’s a most respectable publican’s,—just 
round the corner.” 

“ Indeed, I shall do nothing of the kind. | 
You've no feeling about your daughters at 
all.” But Sophie went on her errand, and \, 
in order to protect her father’s small | 
modicum of “sperrits” she slipped on her { 
cloak and walked out so as to be able to 
watch the girl. Still I think that the } 
maiden managed to get a sip as she left the 
bar. The father ‘in the meantime, with his | 
head between his hands, was ruminating on 
the “cocked up way which girls have who ; 
can’t do a turn for their father.” 

But with the gin and potash, and with } 
Sophie, Mr. Juniper made his appearance. } 
He was a well-featured, tall man, but he ‘ 
looked the stable and he smelt of it. His { 
clothes, no doubt, were decent, but they were 
made by some tailor who must surely work 
for horsey men and no others. There is 
a class of men who always choose to show 
by their outward appearance that they 
belong to horses, and they succeed. Mr. 
Juniper was one of them. Though good- 
looking he was anything but young, 
verging by appearance on fifty years. 
‘So he has been at it again, Miss Sophie,” 
said Juniper. Sophie, who did not like 
being detected in the performance of her 
filial duties, led the way in silence into | 
the house, and disappeared upstairs with 
the gin and potash. Mr. Juniper turned 
into the parlour, where was Mrs. Carroll 
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with the other girls. She was still angry, 
as angry as she could be, with her husband, 
who on being informed that morning of 
what his wife had done, had called her 
brother “a beastly, stingy old beau,” 
because he had cut Amelia off with four 
hundred and fifty instead of five hundred 
pounds. Mr. Carroll probably knew that 
Mr. Juniper would not take his daughter 
without the entirety of the sum stipulated, 
and would allow no portion of it to be 
expended on wedding dresses. 

“ Oh, Dick, is this you?” said Amelia ; 
“‘T suppose you’ve come for your news.” 
Mr. Juniper’s christian-name was Richard. 
On this occasion he showed no affectionate 
desire to embrace his betrothed. 

“Yes, it’s me,” he said, and then gave 
his hand all round, first to Mrs. Carroll 
and then to the girls. 

“T’ve seen Mr. Grey,” said Mrs. Carroll. 
But Dick Juniper held his tongue and sat 
down and twiddled his hat. 

“Where have you come from?” asked 
Georgina. 

“From the Brompton Road. 
down on a ’bus.” 

“ You've come from Tattersall’s, young 
man,” said Amelia. 

“Then I just didn’t.” But to tell the 
truth he had come from Tattersall’s, and it 
might be difficult to follow up the workings 
of his mind and find out why he had told 
the lie. Of course it was known that when 
in London much of his business was done 
at Tattersall’s. But the horsey man is 
generally on the alert to take care that no 
secret of his trade escapes from him un- 
awares. And it may be that he was thus 
prepared for a gratuitous lie. 

“Uncle’s gone a deal further than ever I 
expected,” said Amelia. 

“He’s been most generous to all the 
girls,” said Mrs. Carroll, moved nearly to 
tears. 

Mr. Juniper did not care very much 
about “all the girls,” thinking that the 
uncle’s affection at the present moment 
should be shown to the one girl who had 
found a husband, and thinking also that if 
the husband was to be secured, the proper 
way of doing so would be by liberality to 
him. Amelia had said that her uncle had 
gone further than she expected. Mr. 
Juniper concluded from this that he had 
not gone as far as he had been asked, and 
boldly resolved, at the spur of the moment, 
to stand by his demand. “Five hundred 
pounds ain’t much,” he said. 

“Dick, don’t make a beast of your- 


I come 





self,” said Amelia. Upon this Dick only 
smiled. 

He continually twiddled his hat for 
three or four minutes, and then rose up 
straight. ‘I suppose,” said he, “I had 
better go upstairs and talk to the old man. 
I see’d Miss Sophie taking a pick-up to him; 
so I suppose he'll be able to talk.” 

“Why shouldn’t he talk?” said Mrs, 
Carroll. But she quite understood what 
Mr. Juniper’s words were intended to 
imply. 

“It don’t always follow,” said Juniper as 
he walked out of the room. 

“Now there'll be a row in the house; 
—you see if there isn’t,” said Amelia. But 
Mrs. Carroll expressed her opinion that 
the man must be the most ungrateful of 
creatures if he kicked up a row on the pre- 
sent occasion. “I don’t know so much 
about that, mamma,” said Amelia. 

Mr. Juniper walked upstairs with heavy, 
slow steps, and knocked at the door of the 
marital chamber. There are men who 
can’t walk upstairs as though to do so were 
an affair of ordinary life. They perform 
the task as though they walked upstairs 
once in three years. It is to be presumed 
that such men always sleep on the ground 
floor, though where they find their bed- 
rooms it is hard to say. My. Juniper was 
admitted by Sophie, who stepped out as he 
went in. ‘“ Well, old fellow; B. and S., 
and plenty of it. That’s the ticket, eh?” 

“JT did have a little headache this 
morning. I think it was the cigars.” 

“ Very like ;—and the stuff as washed 
’em down. You haven’t got any more of 
the same, have you ?” 

“T’m uncommonly sorry,” said the sick 
man, rising up on his elbow in the bed, “but 
I’m afraid there is not. To tell the truth, 
I had the deuce of a job to get this from 
the old woman.” 

“Tt don’t matter,” said the impassive 
Mr. Juniper; “only I have been down 
among the ’orses at the yard till my throat 
is full of dust. So your lady has been 
and seen her brother.” . 

“Yes ; she’s done that.” 

“Well.” 

“ He ain’t altogether a bad ’un ;—isn’t 
old Grey. Of course he’s an attorney.” 

“T never think much of them chaps.” 

“There’s good and bad, Juniper. No 
doubt my brother-in-law has made a little 
money.” 

“ A pot of it ;—if all they say’s true.” 

“But all they say isn’t true, All they 
say never is true.” 
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“‘T suppose he’s got something.” 

“Yes, he’s got something.” 

“ And how is it to be?” 

“He's given the girl four hundred 
pounds on the nail”—upon this Mr. 
Juniper turned up his nose—“and fifty 
pounds for her wedding-clothes.” 

“ He'd better let me have that.” 

‘‘ Girls think so much of it.” Mr. Juniper 
only shook his head. “‘ And, upon my word, 
it’s more than she had a right to expect.” 

“ Tt ain’t what she had a right to expect, 
but I”—here Mr. Carroll shook his head 
—‘“T said five hundred pounds out, and I 
means to hold by it. That’s about it. If 
he wants to get the girl married, why—he 
must open his pocket. It isn’t very much 
that I’m asking. I’m that sort of fellow, 
that if I didn’t want it, I’d take her 
without a shilling.” 

“But you are that sort of fellow that 
always does want it.” 

‘“‘T wants it now. It’s better to speak 
out,—ain’t it? I must have the five hun- 
dred pounds before I put my neck into the 
noose, and there must be no paring off for 
petticoats and pelisses.” 

“And Mr. Grey says that he must make 
enquiries into character,” said Carroll. 

** Into what ?” 

“‘Into character. He isn’t going to give 
his money without knowing something 
about the man.” 

“Tm all straight at Newmarket. I 
ain’t going to stand any enquiries into me, 
you know. I can stand enquiries better than 
some people. He’s got a partner named 
Barry ;—ain’t he?” 

“There is such a gentleman. I don’t 
know much about the business ways of 
my respected brother-in-law. Mr. Barry is, 
I believe, a good sort of man.” 

“Tt’s he as is acting for Captain 
Scarborough ?” 

“Ts it now ? 
know.” 

Then there came a long conversation, 
during which Mr. Juniper told some 
details of his former life, and expressed 
himself very freely upon certain points. 
It appeared that in the event of Mr. 
Scarborough having died, as was expected 
in the course of the early summer, and of 
Captain Scarborough succeeding to the 
property in the accustomed manner, Mr. 
Juniper would have been one of those who 
would have come forward with a small 
claim upon the estate. He had lent, he 
said, a certain sum of money to help the 
captain in his embarrassment, and expected 


It may be for anything I 





to get it back again. Now, latterly enquiries 
had been made very disagreeable in their 
nature to Mr. Juniper; but Mr. Juniper, 
seeing how the land lay,—to use his own 
phrase,—consented only to accept so much 
as he had advanced. “It don’t make 
much difference to me,” he had said. 
“Let me have the three hundred and 
fifty pounds which the captain got in 
hard money.” ‘Then the enquiries were 
made by Mr. Barry,—that very Mr. Barry 
to whom the subsequent enquiries were 
committed,—and Mr. Barry could not satisfy 
himself as to the three hundred and fifty 
pounds which the captain was said to have 
got inhard money. There had been words 
spoken which seemed, to Mr. Juniper, to 
make it very inexpedient, and we may 
say very unfair, that these further enquiries 
into his character as a husband should be 
entrusted to the same person. He re- 
garded Mr. Barry as an enemy to the 
human race, from whom, in the general 
confusion of things, no plunder was to be 
extracted. Mr. Barry had asked for the 
cheque by which the three hundred and 
fifty pounds had been paid to Captain Scar- 
borough in hard cash. There had been no 
cheque, Mr. Juniper had said. Such a 
small sum as that had been paid in notes 
at Newmarket. He said that he could not, 
or rather that he would not, produce any 
evidence as to the money. Mr. Barry had 
suggested that even so smail a sum as 
three hundred and fifty pounds could not 
have come and could not have gone with- 
out leaving some trace. Mr. Juniper very 
indignantly had referred to an acknow- 
ledgment on a bill-stamp for six hundred 
pounds which he had filled in, and which 
the captain had undoubtedly signed. “It’s 
not worth the paper it’s written on,” Mr. 
Barry had said. 

“ We'll see about that,” said Mr. Juniper. 
“ As soon as the breath is out of the old 
squire’s body, we'll see whether his son 
is to repudiate his debts in that way. 
Ain’t that the captain’s signature?” and 
he slapped the bill with his hand. 

The old ceremony was gone through of 
explaining that the captain had no right 
to a shilling of the property. It had be- 
come an old ceremony now. “Mr. Augustus 
Scarborough is going to pay out of his own 
good will only those sums of the advance 
of which he has indisputable testimony.” 

“ Ain’t he my testimony of this?” said 
Mr. Juniper. 

“ This bill is for six hundred pounds.” 

“In course it is,” 
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“ Why don’t you say you advanced him 
five hundred and fifty pounds instead of 
three hundred and fifty pounds?” 

“ Because I didn’t.” 

‘‘Why do you say three hundred and 
fifty pounds instead of one hundred and 
fifty pounds ?” 

“ Because I did.” 

“Then we have only your bare word. 
We are not going to pay anyone a shilling 
on such testimony.” Then Mr. Juniper 
had sworn an awful oath that he would 
have every man bearing the name of 
Scarborough hanged. But Mr. Barry’s 
firm did not care much for any law pro- 
ceedings which might be taken by Mr. 
Juniper alone. No law proceedings would 
be taken. The sum to be regained would 
not be worth the while of any lawyer to 
ensure the hopeless expense of fighting 
such a battle. It would be shown in court 
on Mr. Barry’s side, that the existing owner 
of the estate, out of his own generosity, had 
repaid all sums of money as to which 
evidence existed that they had been 
advanced to the unfortunate illegitimate 
captain. They would appear with clean 
hands ; but poor Mr. Juniper would receive 
the sympathy of none. Of this Mr. Juniper 
had by degrees become aware, and was 
already looking on his claim on the Scar- 
borough property as lost. And now, on 
this other little affair of his, on this matri- 
monial venture, it was very hard that 
enquiries as to his character should be 
referred to the same Mr. Barry. 

“Tm d—— if I stand it,” he said, 
thumping his fist down on Mr. Carroll’s 
bed on which he was sitting. 

“Itisn’t any of my doing. 
square with you.” 

“1 don’t know so much about that.” 

“What have I done? Didn’t Isend her 
to the girl’s uncle, and didn’t she get from 
him a very liberal promise ?” 

“ Promises! Why didn’t he stump up 
the rhino? What’s the good of promises ? 
There’s as much to do about a beggarly 
five hundred pounds as though it were 
fifty thousand pounds. Enquiries! Of 
course he knew very well what that meant. 
It’s a most ungentlemanlike thing for one 
gentleman to take upon himself to make 
enquiries about another. He is not the 
girl’s father. What right has he to make 
enquiries ¢” 

“I didn’t put it into his head,” said 
Carroll, almost sobbing. 

“He must be a low-bred pettifogging 
lawyer.” 


I’m on the 





“ He is a lawyer,” said Carroll, on whose 
mind the memory of the great benefit he 
had received had made some impression. 
“T have admitted that.” 

“Psha!” 

“But I don’t think he’s pettifogging ; 
not Mr. Grey. Four hundred pounds 
down, with fifty pounds for dress, and 
the same or most the same to all the 
girls, isn’t pettifogging. If you ever comes 
to have a family, Juniper: i 

“T ain’t in the way.” 

“ But when you are, and there comes six 
of ’em, you won't find an uncle pettifogging 
when he speaks out like Mr. Grey.” 

The conversation was carried on for some 
time further, and then Mr. Juniper left 
the house without again visiting the ladies. 
His last word was that if enquiries were 
made into him, they might all go to—Bath! 
If the money were forthcoming, they would 
know where to find him,—but it must be 
five hundred pounds “square,” with no 
parings made from it on behalf of petticoats 
and pelisses. With this last word, Mr. 
Juniper stamped down the stairs and out 
of the house. 

“ He’s a brute after all,” said Sophie. 

“No; he isn’t. What do you know 
about brutes? Of course a gentleman has 
to make the best fight he can for his 
money.” This was what Amelia said at 
the moment ; but in the seclusion of their 
own room, she wept bitterly. ‘“ Why 
didn’t he come in to see me and just give 
me one word? I hadn’t done anything 
amiss. It wasn’t my fault if Uncle John 
is stingy.” 

“ And he isn’t so very stingy after all,” 
said Sophie. 

“Of course papa hasn’t got anything, 
and wouldn’t have anything, though you 
were to pour golden rivers into his lap.” 

‘‘There are worse than papa,” said 
Sophie. 

“But he knows all that, and that our 
uncle isn’t any more than an uncle. And 
why should he be so particular just about 
a hundred pounds? I do think gentlemen 
are the meanest creatures when they are 
looking after money. Ladies ain’t half so 
bad. He’d no business to expect five 
hundred pounds all out.” 

This was very melancholy, and the house 
was kept in a state of silent sorrow for four 
or five days,—till the result of the enquiries 
had come. Then there was weeping and 
gnashing of teeth. Mr. Barry came to 
Bolsover Terrace to communicate the re- 
sult of the enquiry, and was shut up for 
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half an hour with poor Mrs. Carroll. He 
was afraid that he could not recommend 
the match. ‘Oh, I’m sorry for that—very 
sorry,” said Mrs. Carroll. “The young 
lady will be—disappointed.” And _ her 
handkerchief went up to her eyes. Then 
there -was silence for awhile, till she asked 
why an opinion so strongly condemnatory 
had been expressed. 

“The gentleman, ma’am,—is not what a 
gentleman should be. You may take my 
word for that. I must ask you not to 
repeat what I say to him.” 

“Oh dear no.” 

“But perhaps the least said the soonest 
mended. He is not what a gentleman 
should be.” 

“You mean a—fine gentleman.” 

“He is not what a man should be. I 
cannot say more than that. It would not 
be for the young lady’s happiness that she 
should select such a partner for her life.” 

“ She is very much attached to him.” 

“T am sorry that it should be so. But 
it will be better that she should—live it 
down. At any rate Iam bound to com- 
municate to you Mr. Grey’s decision. 
Though he does not at all mean to withhold 
his bounty in regard to any other proposed 
marriage, he cannot bring himself to pay 
money to Mr. Juniper.” 

“ Nothing at all?” asked Mrs. Carroll. 

“ He will make no payment that will go 
into the pocket of Mr. Juniper.” 

Then Mr. Barry went, and there was 
weeping and wailing in the house in 
Bolsover Terrace. So cruel an uncle as 
Mr. Grey had never been heard of in 
history, or even in romance. “I know it’s 
that old cat, Dolly,” said Amelia. ‘ Because 
she hasn’t managed to get a husband for 
herself, she doesn’t want any one else to 
get one.” 

‘My poor child,” said Mr. Carroll, in a 
maudlin condition, “I pity thee from the 
bottom of my heart.” 

“T wish that Mr. Barry may be made to 
marry a hideous old maid past forty,” said 
Georgina. 

“T shouldn’t care what they said, but 
would take him straight off,” said Sophie. 

Upon this Mrs. Carroll shook her head. 
“T don’t suppose that he is quite all that 
he ought to be.” 

“Who is, I should like to know ?” said 
Amelia. 

“ But my brother has to give his money 
according to his judgment.” As she said 
this the poor woman thought of those other 
five who in process of time might become 





claimants. But here the whole family 
attacked her, and almost drove her to 
confess that her brother was a stingy old 
curmudgeon. 





GRIS LAPIN. 
A STORY. 

HERE is a little break in the forest, an 
opening that seems to have been cleared 
by wood-cutters or charcoal-burners, but 
so long ago that it is now covered with a 
thick carpet of ivy and moss, upon which 
are heaped the dead leaves of yester-year. 
All is wonderfully still and silent in the 
wistful expectant silence of early spring- 
time, though sometimes you may faintly 
hear the far-off music of the hounds. And 
thus far we have followed the hunt, but 
some solitary old villain of a boar has 
carried the pack, as if on a bee-line, right 
over the hills and far away, and there they 
may stay for us, while, seated on a fallen 
tree-trunk, we enjoy the perfume of a pipe 
and the fresh and fitful breeze. It is early 
March, and the trees are still almost bare, 
but thickening with coming buds, so that 
the masses of the forest assume a misty 
softness. Faintly you may hear the sweet 
trill of larks high above the distant plain 
that shows like a cloud through the haze 
of twigs and branches, while the river 
winding through shows here and there a 
reach in silvery brightness. 

Close by runs a hollow way all over- 
grown with trees and brushwood, and just 
at its verge, and on the edge of the clearing, 
stands the socket of an ancient cross, of 
the shaft of which some shattered fragments 
lie half concealed in the forest growth. 

Then suddenly the stillness of the forest 
is broken by a great rustling and breaking 
of branches. Is it our friend the wild pig, 
who has doubled round upon us? Click! 
go the hammers of the gun, when a 
smothered voice exclaims, ‘Don’t fire, 
monsieur ; it is only I,” as a huge animated 
bundle of dead wood comes crashing into 
the clearing. Beneath this great faggot is 
an old fellow in blue cotton blouse and 
overalls, with enormous sabots on his feet 
—sabots lined with a wisp of straw to 
make all snug and comfortable. 

It is Toupet, the barber of the village 
down below—the superannuated barber, 
be it understood, for Toupet the younger 
now wields the razor and scissors, and 
rules the shop and café under the striped 
pole and dangling brass basin emblematic 
of the craft. But old Toupet is still hale 
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and vigorous. You may see him beside a 
huge pile of refuse tan, executing wild 
gambadoes in his wooden shoes—not in 
mere lightness of heart, though that is not 
lacking either, but in the way.of making 
round cakes for burning, which he will 
presently stack on wooden shelves all 
round his little cottage. And then he 
scours the forests to gather the dead wood 
with his wooden hook, like a nutting-stick, 
that he now trails behind him, and his 
serpe, or bill-hook, carefully concealed, for 
that is a little against the law. Then he 
has his little garden on the hill-side, which 
furnishes the greater part of his diet. 

He is a cheery and chirpy old soul, this 
Toupet, and when he had placed his big 
faggot carefully against the trunk of a 
tree, and wiped his brows with the sleeve 
of his tattered blue blouse, he came 
forward with quite the air of a marquis, 
and offered his little snuff-box with a 
gracious bow. Yes, he will gladly take a 
little taste of cognac if monsieur will also 
partake; and we chink together our 
drinking receptacles with great cordiality. 
He has much to say about the “chasse,” 
with fervent hopes that the hunters will 
make an end of the whole race of savage 
animals, which are so harmful to agriculture 
and destructive to the humble kitchen- 
garden. And then I interrupted his recital 
of the damage done by the wild animals 
of the forest by asking if he knew anything 
about the old stone cross. 

At once Pére Toupet’s face assumed an 
expression of reserve and mystery. As 
for the cross—well, it had been there as 
long as he could remember ; a relic of the 
old times, no doubt. But for him the 
stone had a more vivid interest. It marked 
the grave of afriend. It was not a thing 
to be talked about ; but as monsieur was 
not of this country, and did not gossip, it 
could do no harm to tell him the story of 
Gris Lapin. 

“ They called him Gris Lapin because of 
his beard, which was thick and grey— 
pardon, monsieur, a rabbit has not a beard, 
I allow, but enfin, perhaps his prominent 
teeth—and did monsieur notice the pro- 
minent teeth of M. de Blenville, the 
master of the hounds? But nobody 
called him Lapin—and yet, if titles were 
hereditary—however, you shall hear. He 
was not of this country, the Gris Lapin, 
but from Brittany, and was once valet de 
chiens to the Comte de Blenville—with his 
hounds and his other distinctions. The 
count cut up all his estate, and presently 





the chateau was in the hands of the notary, 
to be sold, and the count in hiding, 
nobody knew where. As for Gris Lapin, 
he would not take another place; he 
loved his freedom, and to live after his 
own pleasure, and he set up as a wood- 
cutter, a business at which he was very 
expert—too expert, perhaps, for the forest- 
keepers, who suspected him of felling more 
wood than he paid for, but for a long 
time they could prove nothing against 
him. 

“ At this time, he would often come to 
my little café, and we became great friends, 
and he would tell me of all his affairs. 
Of his wife, whom he had left behind in 
Brittany, and who was housekeeper to a 
rich lady there, of a family, it is said, who 
made their money out of sardines ; and of 
his boy, the little Eustase. As for his 
wife, he was quite content she should stay 
in Brittany, but he loved his boy, and 
would take sudden journeys just to get a 
look at him. And somewhere in those 
parts lived the count’s sister, who was 
married to some gentleman of the country, 
and she had taken charge of the little 
Mdlle. Agnés, the count’s only child, for 
he had been married, but had lost his 
wife long ago. And so the Gris Lapin, 
when he went to see his own boy, would 
also pay a visit to the little daughter 
of his old master. The count’s sister, 
being of the old noblesse, had but little to 
say to the rich people of the sardines. 
But she was well content, when her brother 
had eaten up all his estate, to arrange 
a marriage between him and the rich 
demoiselle of the sardines. 

“Tt was Gris Lapin who brought us the 
news of all this, and soon we heard 
how the chateau was to be newly furnished 
and furbished up, and the count’s old 
debts paid off; and presently we hear 
of nothing but M. de Blenville and 
Madame la Comtesse. And the new 
housekeeper at the chiteau was no other 
than the wife of Gris Lapin; and their son, 
the little Eustase, was running about 
the place, a fine playfellow for Malle. 
Agnés, who had now come back to her 
father’s house. But this did not last long. 
The newly-married wife took a violent 
dislike to her step-daughter—being a 
jealous ill-tempered woman, as was natural 
in one from her country. And so the 
demoiselle was sent to a convent to be 
educated, with the promise that she should 
become a sister when she was old enough 
to take the vows. And you may think 
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that mademoiselle, who was very lively 
and amiable, did not like the prospect, nor 
her father any more, who in his way was 
very fond of his daughter. But what was he 
to do? He could not give her a dowry, for 
everything was in the hands of his wife, 
and madame would give nothing, except 
for the convent. 

“As for the little Eustase, he went to 
school in the town, with the fréres, and 
soon he learnt all they could teach him ; 
even the Latin, which madame would have 
him learn. And then said madame to her 
faithful Bretonne, ‘Ma mie, I will make 
the future of your son. He shall go to the 
seminary and be a priest, and I promise 
you that he shall not want for friends, and 
you may look to see him a bishop before 
you die.’ The mother was charmed with 
the notion, but as for Gris Lapin—for 
they were obliged to ask his consent—he 
did not care that his son should efface 
himself thus. ‘If you will send him to 
college,’ he said, ‘let it be the military 
school, and make a soldier of him.’ But 
madame would do nothing except in her 
own way. ‘Eustase must be a priest, or 
she would have nothing more to say to 
him.’ 

“ And Gris Lapin had not prospered, for 
if he made money quickly he spent it 
all in drink, and would work no more 
till it was all gone. And then he was 
noted asa poacher. If there were a hare 
within a dozen miles he would snare her. 
He cleared the streams of their trout, the 
fields of the quail and partridge. As for 
me, I am a little of a naturalist ; and if 
he found anything strange in bird or fish 
he would bring it to me—and thus we 
became great friends and comrades. And 
sometimes I had it in my power to do him 
a good turn. You know the little garden 
that I bought with my savings. The soil 
is good, but the forest is too near, and 
the deer and the sanglier like nothing 
better than my young cabbages and lettuces. 
And I had built myself a little hut, where 
I might lie at night and watch for 
the animals, I and my little dog. And 
while I was clearing the ground, I came 
upon a little cave, hollowed out of the 
chalk, which proved very handy, for I 
could keep a cask of cider there unknown 
to anybody, and more than once Gris Lapin 
had been glad to hide himself there when 
the gendarmes had run him close. 

“But you may judge that this was not a 
very reputable father for young Eustase, 
always:so well cared for and proper. And 





when our little monsieur came back from 
his college, with his long frock and his 
demure face like an abbé, I could have 
laughed to see the two together. But he 
was always kind and respectful to his 
father ; for he had a heart of gold, that 


little Eustase, and I thought it a thousand | 


pities it should be shut up in a cassock. 
‘“‘ Now, as ill luck would have it, when 
Eustase came home for his vacation, ma- 


dame had gone to her own estate in Brittany, - 


and the count had taken the opportunity 
to bring home his daughter from the con- 
vent to give her pleasure, and our young 
monsieur must needs become enamoured 
of this Mdlle. Agnés; for her father, 
thinking him already just as good as a 
priest, saw no harm in these two old play- 
fellows being together ; and perhaps they 
opened their hearts to each other and dis- 
covered how sad their lives would be with- 
out love. By-and-by, madame comes home 
in a hurry and makes a fine disturbance, and 
our young monsieur is sent back to his 
seminary and mademoiselle to her convent. 

“And then came the war, and those 
miserable Prussians burst upon us. Then 
there were holidays at all the schools 
and convents, and mademoiselle was sent 
back post haste to the chateau, but a little 
moment too late, for madame had fled to 
England the day before. As for monsieur, 
he had joined the army; for he was a 
brave man, and had served already. But 
before the day had closed of mademoiselle’s 
arrival, the Prussians were upon us in force. 
There seemed to be no end of them as they 
marched past, square and solid, and soon 
they were swarming everywhere. The 
general, who was some prince I was told, 
took up his quarters at the chiteau, and 
there was not a householder who was free 
from these profitless guests. 

“ Meantime how fares our Gris Lapin ? 
Why, as bravely as possible. He has the 
forest to himself; the keepers have all taken 
flight—they are no more gendarmes—and 
he at work with his hatchet, and selling 
wood to the Prussians as fast as you please 
—wood that costs him nothing but the 
pains of felling. ‘But, my brave,’ I say 
to him, ‘you will pay for this afterwards, 
when the forest inspector comes back and 
takes note of all the wood you have cut.’ 
‘But who will tell of me?’ asked Gris 
Lapin fiercely. ‘ Depend upon it,’ I said, 
‘that some of these keepers are still 
prowling about in disguise.’ ‘ Let me 


catch them,’ cried Gris Lapin savagely. 


There were others to warn him—his wife, 
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for example, who never saw him without 
giving him bad words; and even Malle. 
Agnés, who loved him better than he 
deserved, would put her pretty little 


hands together and implore him to hag 


no dealings with the Prussians. ‘ But their 


money is good; it sounds well,’ he would 
cry, chinking the coins in his pocket. And, 
ma foi, perhaps he had reason in that. 
For, look you, it was a good time also for 
the cafés, and I took more money in a 
week while the Prussians were with us 
than in a month at other times. There 


were three or four of these soldiers staying. 


in my house—honest fellows enough, who 
made themselves useful about the place, 
with a heap of their comrades to smoke, 
drink, and sing ail day long in my little 
café. 

“ And one day in the thick of it all, when 
you could hardly see across the room for 
smoke, a man came in dressed as a peasant 
in his blouse and gaiters, with his bill-hook 
hanging at his girdle—an honest woodman 
as it would seem. Some of the soldiers 
laughed and made faces at him, and called 
him Herr Crapaud. But he did not seem 
to mind. A quiet middle-aged man, with 
rather prominent front teeth, who reminded 
me in some way of Gris Lapin, only for 
the beard which was wanting; and as he 
paid me for his café, he contrived to give 
me a pressure of the hand and a look of 
intelligence, as much as to say, ‘I want to 
speak to you.’ ‘You want your hair cut, 
monsieur,’ I replied to his look in a loud 
voice. ‘Good ; will you walk into the 
salon?’ and he followed me from the café 
into my little shop. The door between 
was wide open, and I did not venture to 
shut it lest suspicion should arise, and I 
began snipping away, calling out loudly at 
times to my son and daughter-in-law, who 
had taken my place in the café. All the 
while he talked to me in a low voice, and 
I replied in the same manner. In the 
meantime I had noticed that his hair was 
made up to look grey, and that his skin 
was smooth and fine—a young man in the 
disguise of an old one—so that I was not 
too much surprised when he whispered: ‘I 
am Eustase. Find some way to get me 
into the chateau.’ After all, I was not 
too well pleased with the business he 
wanted me to undertake. Why did not 
he go to his father, who was on the best 
terms with all the officers at the chiteau ? 
‘I passed by his hut,’ said the young 
man, hanging his head, ‘ but my father 
was not fit.’ I understood perfectly with- 


out more words. Our Gris Lapin was 
Lapin Gris. Drunk, intoxicated, alco- 
holised—don’t you understand, monsieur ? 
It was his habit when he had earned a 
pile, more than usual, and naturally the 
‘young-man was ashamed. 

“ ¢ But come,’ I cried, recollecting myself 
and speaking out loudly so that all might 
hear—‘ yes, if you have pigeons to sell, 
you will find a market for them at the 
chateau.’ For it occurred to me that some 
one from the chateau had been enquiring 
if I had any pigeons to sell, having a 
dovecote in my grenier. And the young 
man gave me a startled look, but presently 
took my cue and we began gabbling about 
pigeons like two half-crazed amateurs. 
And the big soldiers raised a laugh at us, 
shouting out, “ Pigeon—crapaud,” all 
together with their thick voices, in the 
middle of which I called to M. Eustase 
to follow me to my grenier, where I 
would show him pigeons to be astonished 
at. And no sooner were we alone together 
—‘Pére Toupet,’ cried Eustase, ‘you 
made a dangerously good shot with your 
pigeons. Look!’ and he drew forth from 
inside his blouse a beautiful white carrier 
of the Antwerp breed. ‘And now,’ he 
cried, ‘tell me about the chiteau—is she 
safe ? is she well—Mdlle. Agnés ?’ and he 
blushed like a young girl. 

“Well, I had heard no ill news of 
mademoiselle, who lived in a corner of the 
chateau with la mére Bretonne. But had 
he come into all this danger to seek news 
of mademoiselle ? Well, no; he had great 
affairs on hand, but he must find his way 
to the chateau without creating suspicion, 
and he looked to his old friend Toupet to 
help, as well for “la patrie” as for his own 
sake. It was not for Toupet to resist such 
a claim as that. But what better could 
be done than to start M. Eustase for 
the chateau with a basket and two pairs of 
fine young pigeons that I had intended for 
the New Year's féte ? 

“ We knew little of what was going on at 
the time ; but we heard all about the affair 
afterwards—how Eustase at the beginning 
of the war had cast aside the costume of a 
seminarist and joined the army as a volun- 
teer, and he contrived so as to join the 
regiment of which his patron had been 
made colonel—this was under De Palla- 
dines, an old friend of M. le Comte— 
and managed so well that before long, 
thanks to his colonel, he was drawn from 
the ranks and received his epaulette as 
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And then there was fought a great battle, 
in which the Prussians got the worst of it, and 
it only remained for the army te march on 
and put the enemy all to flight. That was 
what the comte urged upon them ; but the 
generals doubted that the Prussians were 
too strongly posted. And then the comte 
proposed to send a faithful scout who would 
mark the strength and position of the 
enemy; and he thought of Eustase and 
sent for him, offering that he should have 
his epaulettes if he succeeded; while, if 
he were discovered, he might make up his 
mind to a bullet through his head, or per- 
haps to be hung up to the nearest tree. 
And Eustase said that he would go; and 
he was taken to the general, and he shook 
him by the hand and promised him the 
cross as well as his epaulettes if he suc- 
ceeded in his mission. And they gave him 
three carrier-pigeons which had been 
trained at the farm where the general’s 
quarters were, and would find their way 
home if it were from Paris. And the 
count would have him put on the cassock 
of a priest, but Eustase said no, he would 
never wear the cassock again, but instead 
he would be a honest woodman, like his 
father. 

“Well, Eustase knew the country, every 
inch of it, and made his way from forest to 
forest, and under his blouse the three 
white pigeons, and at each post he counted 
heads and made his calculations. One— 
two of the pigeons were cast loose and 
made their way like arrows back to the 
camp, but the third he kept till he should 
reach head-quarters and find out the full 
state of the whole army-corps. 

“ You may fancy what joy there was at 
the chateau when la mére and the pretty 
Agnés found out who was the elderly 
pigeon merchant who had brought the 
birds for the prince’s kitchen. And 
with all the loving messages from the 
count to his daughter, that Eustase took 
care should not lose in the telling ; and, 
best of all, that in four-and-twenty hours, 
if all went well, the count himself, at the 
head of his braves, would be among them. 
And, by good luck, la Bretonne herself 
could tell her son everything about the 
army, for she had listened and kept wateh 
all the time, and that most of the regi- 
ments had been sent off towards Paris, and 
it only remained for our men to fall on and 
win a splendid victory. And Eustase put 
all this in his despatch, which he placed in 
a quill and attached to the pigeon; and 
they let fly the pigeon from the very 





terrace of the chateau ; and it circled high 
in the air and then flew away in the right 
direction just over the forest. 

“¢ Andnow,’ said Eustase proudly, look- 
ing into the dark eyes of Agnes, ‘I have 
won my epaulettes, I have won my cross, 
and perhaps I have won my mistress.’ 

“ And just then they heard a shot which 
made them all tremble. 

“It was that same afternoon that [hada 
visit from Gris Lapin which a little sur- 
prised me, for from what his son had said 
I did not expect that he would be in a 
reasonable state that day. But he was 
quite himself and in high spirits. ‘You 
were quite right, old friend,’ he cried, ‘in 
the warning you gave me about the forest 
keepers. I have had one of those animals 
spying about me to-day, but I think I have 
settled his business.’ I must tell you that 
ever since my visit from Eustase those 
drolls of Germans had never ceased to make 
sport of me, coo-cooing like pigeons and 
croaking like frogs, though what there was 
to make fun of I never could make out. 
And when the Gris Lapin came into the 
café the chorus began again; and he 
looked around angrily, thinking there was 
some insult intended to himself; but I 
pacified him by telling him how it was my 
pigeons they were joking about. And I 
drew him into the little shop and whispered 
to him the news of his son, how he was an 
officer now, and likely to have the cross. 
But Gris Lapin would hardly believe me, 
and when he was convinced of the truth, 
‘Now,’ said he, ‘let me once see my son 
in his epaulettes, with the cross upon his 
breast, and I will never appear again to be 
a trouble and disgrace to him.’ And as 
we were talking together in a low voice we 
heard the sound of a military party, tramp, 
tramp, tramp; and behold, there came 
along, at the double, an armed guard of 
Prussians, with a prisoner in the middle of 
them, his hands tied behind him, as pale 
as death, with a strange glazed look in the 
eyes. ‘Ah,’ cried my son, who had also 
run to the door to look, ‘that is a poor 
fellow whom they have caught sending 
messages to our army by a carrier-pigeon, 
Heaven bless him.’ And at that Gris 
Lapin staggered forward and threw himself 
among the soldiers with a loud cry, while 
the prisoner turned his head. ‘Mon 
pére,’ he cried, springing towards him as 
well as he could, but the soldiers urged 
him along with their bayonets, and drove 
away Gris Lapin with blows, and he fell 
backwards among us more dead than alive. 
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‘¢T well remember that night, when just 
as darkness was coming on, two women 
passed along the street closely veiled, and 
in the deepest black. And all the world 
had a sad heart, for the poor young man 
we had known from a child was to be shot 
at daybreak next morning, and it was 
mademoiselle and la Bretonne who were 
going to take a last farewell. And we 
heard that they had been ordered to leave 
the chateau before midnight, for that the 
prince was terribly incensed at them for 
having given information to poor Eustase. 
They were to leave the chateau, and be 
sent out of the Prussian lines, and Gris 
Lapin was to take charge of them to make 
their way out of the country as they best 
could. And people were looking every- 
where for him, but he could not be found. 
He had hidden himself perhaps, so that 
none might see him in his misery. But in 
the course of the evening I heard somebody 
tapping at the door and opened, and there 
was Gris Lapin, very much changed im ap- 
pearance, and quite white and haggard, 
and I began to bewail his son, and to try 
to comfort him, and he bade me hold 
my tongue, for that I knew nothing 
about the matter. ‘That might be,’ I said, 
‘but I knew this much: that if I knew the 
traitor who had betrayed him, I would do 
my best to strangle him with these two 
hands of mine.’ At this, Gris Lapin dashed 
at me, tearing the wrapper from his brawny 
throat. ‘Do yousay so? Then strangle me, 
for I am the traitor !’ 

“‘T would not believe him till he told me 
the sad story. How he had been lying half- 
asleep in his hut, when a man came up to 
the place and peered about all round as if 
he were taking note of everything: the 
trees that were cut, the stacks of wood 
and all; and some evil spirit put it into his 
head that this was his old enemy, the forest 
keeper, who had come back to plague him, 
and he followed the man at a distance and 
he watched him into the town, and again, 
when he left in the direction of the chateau. 
And he watched the chateau from his 
hiding-place in the woods. And when he 
saw the man come out and let fly the 
pigeon, he raised his gun and shot it. And 
he took the pigeon to the Prussians and 
sold it for fifty francs, with the little 
burden it carried. ‘ Yes; I have sold my 
son’s life,’ he groaned. - 

“For myself, I was frightened, over- 
powered; the thing seemed too horrible. 
I had not a word to say to my old 
comrade as he sat there in the darkness. 





I felt that the man was accursed. He was 
the first to break silence. ‘ Well, I am 
going away—I am going to take charge 
of mademoiselle and my wife. They 
need never know,’ looking at me fiercely. 
‘No,’ I said, ‘they need never know — 
nor anybody else, for that matter. I 
should not betray you.’ ‘You will not 
betray me,’ repeated Gris Lapin; ‘ but 
you will not touch hands upon that.’ 
‘No,’ I said, drawing back, ‘I will not.’ 
At that his mood changed, and he flung 
himself into the operating chair, and bade 
me light my lamp and shave his beard. 
In a new country he would be a new man. 

* And indeed he looked a new man with 
his grey beard taken off and his hair 
shortened. A much younger man, for his 
hair was still black, or only speckled with 
grey. When I had finished he muffied up 
his face, saying, with a bitter laugh, that 
it would not do to take a chill. ‘And 
now,’ he said, ‘I am promised ten minutes 
with my son. It will be a pleasant inter- 
view, don’t you think?’ with a hollow 
laugh that made my blood run cold ; ‘and 
before daylight to-morrow,’ he continued, 
‘I shall be far away from here, and we 
shall never meet again. Will you not 
touch hands?’ ‘ My friend,’ I said, ‘ may 
Heaven forgive you, but I cannot take your 
hand,’ and Gris Lapin turned away and 
was lost to sight in the darkness. 

‘I slept soundly enough that night, for 
whatever people’s troubles may be one 
must work, and work brings the need of 
repose; but just before daybreak I was 
aroused by the soldiers who were billeted 
upon me turning out. I got up to see 
what was the matter, when a sergeant, 
catching sight of me, made signs to me ina 
rough authoritative way to take up a spade 
and follow him. I turned sick at what was 
going to happen, but these were people not 
to be trifled with, and I marched away to 
the forest with the rest. 

“Tt was in this little clearing, monsieur, 
where the firing-party was drawn up, with 
one solitary figure stripped to his shirt 
standing before them. I flung myself down 
on the ground and buried my face in the 
moss, and then the volley rang out loud 
and clear. And then the firing - party 
marched off, and I was left with the 
sergeant, who was carelessly pacing up 
and down, and who motioned to me to dig 
the grave. But first I went up to the 
body to close the eyes that were staring 
wildly, with, I fancy, some little con- 
sciousness still left in them. But the face 
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was quite different from what I expected. 
With the marks of my own razor upon it, 
and a gash that I made in my agitation the 
night before! It was the face of Gris 
Lapin. Ah, howI pressed his hand, and 
I fancied that the numbed fingers feebly 
returned the pressure. His crime was 
expiated, he might rest in peace. And, 
ma foi, I should like to lie here myself 
with the sound of the axe in the distance 
and the wood-pigeons cooing. But that is 
all folly, for when we are dead, what 
matters 4 

“Mind, I do not believe for a moment that 
the young man thought that he had left 
his father to die. He could not think it 
possible that they would shoot one man 
for another. Nor would they have done 
so but for the ruse of Gris Lapin in having 
his well-known beard taken off. But, any 
how, the young man escaped, and the guard 
did not recognise the change. And perhaps 
he does not know to this day, for when the 
war was over none could say what had 
become of Gris Lapin. And I also held 
my peace, for I thought that such would 
be the wish of my old comrade. 

“But M. Eustase got his epaulettes 
after all, and in the end the comte gave 
his permission that he should marry 
Mdlle. Agnés. And madame, who was 
at first very angry, was afterwards 
reconciled, and when she died—both she 
and the comte are now dead—she left the 
bulk of her fortune to the young couple. 
And so the little Eustase is now M. de 
Blenville, and hunts the forest like a 
grand seigneur, but some of us remember 
that, after all, he is the son of Gris Lapin.” 





MARRIAGE BY CAPTURE. 





WHEN an Eskimo youth has killed a 
polar-bear unaided, and so proved himself 
capable of providing for the wants of a 
family, he is sent forth at night to obtain a 
wife, by seizing the first girl he can surprise 
unawares. She screams, of course, bring- 
ing out the whole village population, and, 
an appreciative audience secured, sets upon 
her captor with tooth and nail, releases 
herself from his clutches, and darts among 
the crowd. He follows, pushing aside the 
old women who attempt to bar his pro- 
gress, heedless of the seal-skin scourges 
they lay about his shoulders. Should he 
catch the flying lass, more scratching and 
biting ensues, and, perchance, a second 
escape. The chase is then renewed as before, 





only the wife-hunter is inspirited by 
knowing that, a third capture effected, 
there will be no more maidenly struggles ; 
the girl accepting her fate, and allowing 
him to lead her away amid the applauding 
shouts of the excited spectators. The 
aboriginal Australian adopts a more sum- 
mary process when tired of single blessed- 
ness. He looks about for a likely help- 
mate, and finding one, waits his opportunity, 
knocks her down, and carries her home. 

Marriage by capture, in this simple form, 
is now unknown out of Savagedom, having 
elsewhere resolved itself into bride-chases 
and sham bridal-battles ; mere mockeries or 
mimicries of the grim realities of those 
ancient days, when men literally took wives 
unto themselves, in practical assertion that 
“none but the brave deserve the fair.” 

In Singapore the winning of a bride 
depends upon the matrimonial aspirant’s 
fleetness of foot, or skill in paddling his 
own canoe. In the first case, a circular 
course is marked out, half of which is 
traversed by the maiden—encumbered only 
with a waist-band—ere the word is given 
for the would-be possessor to go in pursuit, 
in the hope of overtaking her before she has 
thrice compassed the circle ; that achieved, 
she has no choice but to take the victor for 
her lord. In the water-chase, the damsel 
takes her place in a canoe, and plies its 
double-bladed paddle until she has obtained 
a reasonable start, when her admirer sets 
off after her. The contest is usually but of 
short endurance, the pair having come to 
a proper understanding beforehand ; but 
should the girl have no fancy for the suitor, 
and possess sufficient determination and 
strength of arm to gain the goal first, she is 
at liberty to laugh at the disconsolate loser 
of the match, and reserve herself for a 
claimant more to her liking. 

Bride-chasing is generally a trial of 
horsemanship. In this shape it is practised 
by most of the nomadic tribes of Central 
Asia. Captain Burnaby tells us that when 
it has to be decided how a Turcoman belle 
is to be settled in life, ‘‘The whole tribe 
turns out, and the young lady, being 
allowed the choice of horses, gallops away 
from her suitors. They follow her. She 
avoids those she dislikes, and seeks to 
throw herself in the way of the object of 
her affections. The moment she is caught 
she becomes the wife of her captor. Further 
ceremonies are dispensed with, and he 
takes her to his tent.” In some tribes the 
girl is burdened with the carcase of a goat 
or lamb, which must be snatched from her 
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lap. The Hazarehs mark out a course 
some twelve miles long and three wide. 
As soon as the maiden has got far enough 
from the crowd to be able to guide her 
steed with perfect freedom, she turns 
round, stretches out her hands to the wait- 
ing horsemen, and her father gives them 
the signal to go in pursuit. The. chase is 
sometimes a long-lasting one. A traveller 
records one, in which, after two hours’ 
galloping, the field of nine had dwindled 
to four. Racing neck and neck together 
the riders gradually gained on the quarry, 
each shouting in turn, “I come, my Peri! 
I am your lover!” One of the horses 
suddenly faltered in his stride, and the 
dismayed girl saw that the man of her 
heart was out of the hunt. Making a 
quick turn, she darted right across the 
path of the exultant three, and made at 
full speed for her lover. The baffled suitors 
checked their headlong career with one 
accord, but, coming into collision, two 
of them rolled over on the plain; and, 
eluding the remaining detrimental’s grasp 
with a triumphant laugh, the maiden 
reached her lover’s side. In a moment his 
arm was round her waist, and she was his 
own. 

Among the Kalmucks the bride-race is 
reduced to a match, and Dr. Clarke avers 
that the girls are such good horsewomen, 
that for one to be caught against her will 
was a thing unknown. Kalmucks of high 
degree, however, do not run their brides 
down; they bargain for them, and the 
bargain concluded, the bridegroom and the 
chief men of his horde ride to the camp of 
the bride’s people, who feign opposition to 
the match, and only surrender the lady 
after a mock conflict. Sometimes the con- 
flict is real enough. If a Kalmuck swain 
cannot find the wherewithal to satisfy the 
demands of his lady-love’s parents, or is for 
any other reason obnoxious to them, he 
enlists the aid of his kinsmen, who at the 
earliest chance swoop down on the adverse 
camp, and, providing they do not get the 
worst of the fight, carry the prize of their 
valour to the expectant lover’s arms. 

In Circassia, the carrying off of the bride 
is a pre-arranged affair, the bridegroom 
and his followers rushing into the bride’s 
house while the wedding revelries are at 
their height there, and bearing the un- 
reluctant damsel off with them. Against 
such an irruption the Indian Mussulman 
provides by closing the entrances to the 
lady’s abode, and setting a guard before it, 
to receive the expected assailants, ‘“ Who 





are you, who dare to obstruct the king’s 
cavalcade?” demands the leader of the 
wife-seeking band. “There are thieves 
abroad at night, possibly we behold them,” 
is the reply. A long interchange of un- 
complimentary badinage ensues, terminat- 
ing in an attempt to break through the 
ranks of the bride’s defenders. Failing in 
this, the bridegroom pays down a certain 
sum of money, and the gates are flung 
open. There is a second contest of strength 
within the gates, ending, as a matter of 
course, in the giving up of the maiden, and 
her departure with the victorious party. 

The Khords have turned marriage by 
capture from comedy into farce. Riding 
one night among the hills, an English 
officer heard loud cries, seemingly proceed- 
ing from a village hard by. Making for the 
spot, he saw a man carrying upon his back 
something enveloped in scarlet cloth. He 
was surrounded by twenty or thirty young 
fellows, who had all their werk to do to 
protect him from the desperate assaults of 
a number of girls. The man had just been 
married, and was conveying his blooming 
bride home; and not until*he was within 
the boundaries of his own cottage did his 
fair pursuers cease hurling stones at him, 
as he and they ran their hardest. 

The mock-battle forms part of the mar- 
riage ceremonials of the Kookies dwelling 
on the north-east frontiers of India ; but 
with them the bride’s party has the best 
of the bout. After the purchase-money 
agreed upon has been paid down, the 
friends of the bride-buyer essay to fetch 
his bargain, and get well thrashed for 
their pains; but the hurly-burly over, the 
woman is brought out, conducted to the 
cottage-gate, and then given up without 
any more ado. Among the Garrows of 
Bengal, the respective positions of the 
parties to the marriage are reversed. It is 
the gentleman’s part to affect unwilling- 
ness to enter the bonds of matrimony ; it is 
for the lady to do the courting. When 
she has brought her wooing to its hoped- 
for end, she fixes the day, and bids her 
friends come and make merry with her. 
The feast finished, the guests bear the 
hostess to the river and give her a bath. 
Then a move is made for the happy man. 
Seeing the advancing procession, he pre- 
tends to hide, but soon suffers himself to 
be caught, carried to the water, and well 
dipped therein. The parents, setting up 
a dismal bawling, rescue him from his 
captors, and loudly declare they will not 
part with their beloved son. There isa 
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scramble, and they are overcome ; a cock 
and hen are sacrificed, and the pair are 
man and wife. 

So late as the seventeenth century it was 
customary in some parts of Ireland for the 
bridegroom’s friends to receive those of the 
bride with a shower of darts, carefully 
directed so as to fall harmless ; and Lord 
Kaimes, who died in 1782, deposes that the 
marriage observances of the Welsh of the 
day were significantly symbolical of mar- 
riage by capture ; the respective friends of 
bride and groom meeting on horseback, 
the former refusing to deliver the lady on 
demand, and bringing about a sham con- 
flict ; during which the nearest kinsman of 
the bride, behind whom she is mounted, 
galloped away, to be pursued by the oppo- 
site party until men and horses had had 
enough of it, when the bridegroom was 
permitted to overtake the pretended fugi- 
tive and bear her off in triumph. 

The Berricors of France are the only 
European people among whom the form of 
capture still survives. Upon the day of 
a wedding the doors of a bride’s house are 
closed and barricaded, the windows barred, 
and her friends mustered within. Pre- 
sently the bridegroom’s party comes, asking 
admission on one false pretence after 
another. Finding speech of no avail they 
endeavour to force an entrance, with no 
better fortune. Then comes a parley ; the 
besiegers proclaim that they bring the lady 
a husband, and are admitted within doors, 
to fight for the possession of the heart, win 
it, and the bride with it ; the couple being 
forthwith united in the orthodox fashion. 





WAITING. 
A STORY IN TWO PARTS. PART IL 
CHAPTER I. TEN YEARS AFTER. 

THREE lusty children were playing at 
“hide-and-seek ” behind the clipped trees 
and hedges of Trevden Hill, up and down 
the terrace walk and the stone steps. They 
could not have had a better place to play 
in, and it was invariably regarded as a 
special treat by the younger members of 
the Northlington family, to be allowed to 
shout and romp to their heart’s content 
in Uncle George’s garden, undisturbed by 
nurse’s warning that they would wake the 
baby, or papa’s scolding, if by any chance 
— made too much noise for poor mamma’s 

ead, 

This afternoon they had received an 
invitation to tea. Aunt Dora had walked 
over with them, and was sitting in front of 











the house, at the present moment openly 
aiding and abetting little Fanny in her 
efforts to find such a good hiding-place, 
that the boys would never guess where she 
was. 

“ Not there, Fan; that will never do,” 
she said, as Fanny, the roundest and 
plumpest of maidens, tried to squeeze her- 
self behind the large stone ball that stood 
at the top of the steps. ‘Steph will find 
you direttly. Go behind the summer- 
house, and give a good ‘Whoop!’ they will 
hear the echo, and won’t know where to 
look for you.” 

Fanny ran off, with her pretty yellow 
curls floating behind, quite confident that 
aunty knew best, though somewhat reluc- 
tant to give up her chosen hiding-place. 

Dora watched her till she disappeared 
behind a yew hedge, then the smile that 
had lighted up her face died away, she 
rested her head on her hands, and looked 
out beyond the cedar into the blue 
distance. 

A fair sweet face it was still, though the 
long years of waiting had left their stamp, 
and given an anxious careworn expression 
to the sensitive mouth; but the turn of the 
head and the grey eyes were the same. 
What one missed was the hopefulness and 
gaiety of youth. Her dress was simplicity 
itself—a figured print, dark in colour, 
without ribbon or lace. 

Even Fanny had (many. years ago) 
given up as worse than useless all attempt 
to make Dora look like other people. 

“I don’t go out much,” Dora had said 
on one occasion, “ and I want to save what 
I can. We shall want it some day.” 

Fanny had shrugged her pretty shoulders, 
as she invariably did at any reference to 
Walter Dalton, and was silent—that is to 
say, silent for the moment—but she after- 
wards broke out to Stephen, with aggra- 
vated resentment, against the absent hero. 

How long was this to last?’ Was sweet 
loving Dora to waste her whole life in 
waiting for a man who would never be able 
to earn a home for her? “She sends him 
every sixpence she can save, I know she 
does,” continued the indignant little woman. 
“ Why, only the other day she would not 
accept an invitation to the vicarage—and 
she likes going there, you know—because 
Steph had upset the cream-jug over her 
dress, and she said she could not afford a 
new one till the autumn! She is wasting 
her life ; and as for him, he deserves that 
she should give him up, and that is what I 
should have done in her place ages ago.” 
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But it was all tono purpose. Dora could 
not forget or break her promise ; she still 
wrote to Walter long loving letters, and 
every year she sent him her photograph, 
wondering sadly as she did so when the 
long term of waiting would come to an end. 

“Poor Walter! he will send for me 
when he can.” 

His letters, though not very regular, 
were full of his unchanging affection and 
devotion ; only nothing prospered with 
him. The mining speculation smashed up 
almost immediately. Since then he had 
tried half-a-dozen other schemes, each one 
apparently more ruinous than the last; and 
the home of which he had talked in Sunset 
Corner ssemed farther off than ever. 

Nevertheless Dora’s life at The Chestnuts 
was not an unhappy one; she had plenty 
to do, for Fanny did not grow more 
energetic withincreasing years, and Stephen 
still turned to his sister for advice and help 
in all matters of importance. Then there 
were two little nieces now to teach and pet 
in addition to Stephen and Edward. 

People had almost forgotten the story 
of Miss Northlington’s engagement, and 
had left off wondering why she had set 
her heart upon such a reckless match—that 
is to say, people who were not intimate 
enough with the family to know the whole 
truth. 

It was a useful busy life this of Dora’s, 
but sometimes she was very tired. 

This bright afternoon, when the children 
were at play, as she sat listening to the 
sighing of the wind in the cedar, with her 
hands clasped tightly together, and her 
head bent down, the yearning to see 
Walter once again was strong in her, and 
her attitude was so sorrowful that it made 
George Wyatt’s heart ache, as he came 
towards her along the terrace. She never 
heard him till he was quite close, and 
then she started, and looked up with a 
smile of welcome. 

“ Are you tired, Dora?” he asked gently. 

“No, not tired, only thinking. Do 
come and talk to me, Mr. Wyatt.” 

“Were they very sad thoughts, my 
dear? I’m afraid we don’t any of us 
think enough of your troubles.” 

Heaven knows there was no need for him 
to reproach himself with a want of sym- 
pathy. He took her hand and sat down by 
her side. 

‘We are such old friends, are we not? 
that it will be quite safe for you to tell me 
what you are thinking about.” 

“Mr. Wyatt, I would rather tell you 





than the others, because—because ”—she 
looked at him wistfully—‘I think you will 
understand me better. I have not had a 
letter from Walter for a great many mails, 


.and it is a long time since he went. I do 


not think I can go on like this much 
longer. He is so afraid of making me poor, 
so afraid I sha’n’t like living out there. I 
know so well how he feels about it, my 
poor Walter ! so I have written to say that 
I am coming out as soon as possible. I 
have saved a little money—just a little— 
and we shall have something to start with. 
I hope he will be glad that I have decided 
it, and”—hervoice sank almost to a whisper 
—‘‘I cannot bear to be parted from him 
any longer. I have tried to be patient— 
indeed I have.” 

George Wyatt’s ruddy face grew pale, 
and the hand that rested on the iron table 
trembled, but Dora was looking far away 
beyond the garden-wall, and she did not 
notice him. She was thinking of Walter 
and his farewell words, ‘ Promise that you 
will never give me up ;” it seemed to her 
that she heard his passionate voice, and 
saw his loving eyes fixed upon her. 
Promise? Aye, she would keep her word, 
come what would. 

“‘ Have you quite made up your mind to 
this step ?” 

It was one of George Wyatt’s peculiari- 
ties, that whenever he was most moved, he 
was apt to express himself in stiff trite 
sentences. 

“Yes. I have quite made up my mind, 
and I am going to ask you to tell Stephen 
and Fanny. I always come to you in my 
difficulties, don’t I?” 

“T have been able to do very little for 
you, my dear;” this with a suppressed sigh. 

Dora put her hand on his for a moment, 
and then went on: 

“Stephen and Fanny are very good to 
me, but it has not been very comfortable 
at home just lately. I could not do as 
they wished about Mr. Keith—I dare say 
Steph told you—and it is better that I 
should go at once, and not put it off any 
longer.” 

George Wyatt drew a deep line in the 
gravel walk with his stick. 

“T do not consider that your refusing 
Mr. Keith ought to make any difference in 
your home-life. Stephen does not intend 
that.” 

‘“‘T’m sure he doesn’t, dear Stephen, but 
he is so disappointed, and I can’t prevent 
him from begging me to break off my 
engagement.” 
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“Supposing that there happened to be 
some one else who was anxious, very 
anxious to make you happy; some one 
who would take you abroad or stay at 
home ; in fact devote his life to your hap- 
piness, would you still feel yourself bound 
to—forgive me, Dora—to that childish 
contract ?” 

Dora looked at him. 

“Do you mean somebody besides Mr. 
Keith ?” she asked in surprise. 

“ Ves,” 

“T should be very, very sorry. I hope 
it’s a mistake of yours,” replied Dora; she 
was entirely unsuspicious of the truth. “I 
think it must be.” George dug his stick 
still deeper into the path. “But if it is 
not,” continued Dora, “that is only one 
more reason why I had better go away 
at once. And oh, Mr. Wyatt, I do love 
Walter !” 

He believed it ; at one time he had tried 
hard to persuade himself that these years 
of neglect had weakened Dora’s affection 
for Walter Dalton ; he knew now that the 
Dora of to-day was unchanged in her con- 
stancy. 

“My dear child, I quite believe you,” he 
said, “and I will tell Stephen your decision, 
as you wish. We shall have to see about 
making arrangements for your journey. 
But here come the children !” 

“ Aunt Dora,” shouted Stephen, rushing 
up the steps three at a time, “ that was a 
splendid place for Fan to hide in, if she 
hadn’t looked out, like a little muff, and 
Edward hadn’t seen a bit of her hat. 
Hullo, aunty! what’s the matter? Have 
you been crying? You look so queer.” 

“Do I, Steph? I haven’t been crying.’ 

“It’s Uncle George who looks queer,” 
said the more observant Fanny. ‘“ Are 
you going indoors, Uncle George? May I 
come too ?” 

George held out his hand, and Fanny 
trotted off by his side. 

“Do grown-up gentlemen ever cry ?” 

‘“‘ Sometimes, Fan.” 

“Oh!” After a pause, “I hope you 
never will.” 

Mr. Wyatt did not answer ; as he opened 
the dining-room door, Fanny peeped in, 
and, catching sight of the table which was 
being laid for tea, she forgot her abstract 
speculations, and burst forth into entreaties, 
might they have tea in the garden? It 
would be such much better fun. 

“ Will Aunt Dora allow you to?” 

“Aunt Dora always likes everything 
that is nice ; but I’!l run and ask her.” 


? 





In after years, Fanny remembered that 
tea-party in the Trevden garden; how 
happy they all were (but not quite so noisy 
as usual, even the boys being subdued) ; 
how, after tea was over, and Fanny had 
poured it out herself, Uncle George had 
told them stories of what he did when he 
was a little boy; and how Aunt Dora, 
with a red shawl round her (Uncle George 
had fetched it from the house) had walked 
up and down the terrace watching the 
sunset. When Fanny had gone to ask 
her if she wasn’t tired, she had started 
and turned red, and Fanny had seen the 
light in her eyes and the pink colour in 
her cheeks, and for the first time in her 
short life it had dawned upon her that 
something strange was going to happen, 
and that it was something that made 
Aunty Dora look very happy. 

“T wash my hands of the whole affair, 
from beginning to end, so there is an end 
of it,” said Stephen to George Wyatt. 
“Dora is one of those people who, when 
they have once got an idea into their heads, 
stick to it through thick and thin. It’s a 
great pity, but, as Fanny says, it is her 
own doing, and she must abide by the 
consequences. Why couldn’t she have 
married Keith? As nice a man as ever * 
stepped, with a comfortable income, and 
desperately in love with her. And I even 
thought, years ago, you know, Wyatt, that 
you and she might have made a happy 
couple. She would make any man an 
excellent wife, as Fanny says ; and I’m sure 
I don’t know how we shall get on without 
her. But I always objected to this mad 
affair from the very beginning, mind you, 
and it is not likely that I am going to 
change my opinion like a weather-cock, 
just to please a silly girl’s fancy, who doesn’t 
know her own mind two days together! 
No, I wash my hands of the whole affair.” 

Thus it fell out that it was George 
Wyatt who volunteered to make the neces- 
sary enquiries about steamers, who had an 
interview with the captain, and who super- 
intended all the final arrangements for 
Dora’s comfort during her voyage. 

Very quickly the last few weeks slipped 
by, and then there came the last day—the 
last hour in England. The final wrench 
was over, the farewells had been said to 
Fanny and the children, to Stephen, who 
still refused to sanction his sister’s de- 
parture. It was a cold September day, 
and the clouds were flying quickly across 
the sky, white-crested waves were heaving 
the waters of the Mersey; the river. 
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looked grey; the long lines of docks, the 
thousands of masts, the vast quays and 
warehouses were all unbrightened by a 
gleam of sunshine. The deck of the ship 
was clearing slowly, and in little groups 
the friends of the passengers were saying 
good-bye and going on shore; a small 
crowd of spectators was lounging about at 
the entrance of the dock. Two or three 
children, having already made themselves 
quite at home in their new quarters, were 
racing up and down the cabin-stairs, or 
staring at each fresh arrival. 

Up and down the stone quay walked 
Dora and George Wyatt, from the sheds 
where the porters were pushing and 
rolling great crates and unwieldy tubs, to 
the iron crane that stretched far up into 
the grey sky, and creaked and moaned in 
the wind. All around them, the roaring 
of steam, the shouts of the sailors, and 
the bustle of departure. 

“T think you must go on _ board, 
Dora.” 

The last messages had been given, the 
last directions about letters and writing. 
Even till this moment there had been a 
faint hope in George’s mind that her 
courage might fail her—that she might 
possibly be detained. What would his 
return home be like? He must go back 
to his work and his daily life, but he felt 
now, more vividly than he had ever done 
before, what her loss would be to him. 
Tears stood in his eyes as he looked for 
the last time on the sweet face of the 
woman for whose sake he would gladly 
have died, and as he looked—was it his 
fancy, or had happiness really brought 
back Dora’s youth and freshness ?—it 
seemed to him that the long years were 
as nothing, and that he was still taking 
care of the little school-girl who had got 
a holiday at last, and was escaping from 
all her troubles. 

“ By your leave, sir,” said a man with a 
truck, who had brushed roughly against 
Dora. 

“ This will never do. Well, my dear, 
there’s everything comfortable for you 
now, I hope, and I trust you will have a 
prosperous voyage, and don’t quite forget 
us all when you get to Lima.” 

His voice faltered ; and now in her new 
joy, and her certainty that her own trials 
had come to an end, for the first time it 
flashed upon Dora that she had under- 
rated his affection and loyalty, that here 
was a pearl of great price which she had 
put aside without giving it a second 





thought ; but the idea vanished almost 
immediately, as he answered her whis- 
pered ‘“ Forgive me, I have not been grate- 
ful enough for all your goodness to me,” 
with ‘My dearest child, such old friends 
as we are don’t want to talk about such a 
thing as gratitude; we understand one 
another. Come, they will let me stay on 
board till the bell rings; I must see the 
last of you.” 

Silently Dora put her arm in his, and in 
the bustle and noise of the steamer they 
separated. 

**You are quite content and satisfied 7” 
were his last words as he kissed her fore- 
head. 

“More than content. I am doing 
what I have longed to do ever since 
Walter left me.” 

“ Heaven bless and keep you, my child 

He was the last to go on shore, and 
while the ship steamed slowly towards the 
sea, he stood watching, watching till he 
could no longer distinguish Dora from the 
other passengers, and till the last curl of 
smoke faded from his sight. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE long voyage was a prosperous one. 
Among the passengers was a young 
German lady, going out to Lima with her 
little girl, to join her husband. 

Dora, who was a wretched sailor, had 
become seriously ill soon after they left 
Liverpool, and Frau von Hagedorn had 
proved a most affectionate and untiring 
nurse. The two ladies had become great 
friends in consequence, as people do on 
board ship, unless they are so unfortunate 
as to fall into the opposite extreme, and 
become bitter enemies. They had spent a 
few days together at Buenos Ayres, that 
fair city of gardens and fountains, and 
were again together on board the steamer 
Amazon, steaming southwards towards the 
Straits of Magellan. 

As they neared the snowy peaks and 
glaciers that border the entrance to the 
Straits, the weather became unsettled, and 
for several days the mists and rain-storms 
had prevented the ladies from being on 
deck as much as usual. One morning, 
however, Dora had gone up the cabin 
stairs with little Sophie von Hagedorn, in 
hopes of getting a glimpse of the beautiful 
scenery through which they were passing. 

“What a dear sun to shine for us! 
See, tante, she is looking out,” exclaimed 
Sophie in her broken English, clinging 
tight to Dora’s hand. 
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She had long since appropriated “‘ Tante 
Dora” as her own especial companion and 
friend, ever since the day when she had 
discovered that the strange English lady 
with the kind eyes loved all little children, 
and had only just said good-bye to her own 
niece, who was about Sophie’s age, and 
also had yellow hair and red cheeks, and 
who (extraordinary to say) had likewise 
a great taste for listening to Aunt Dora’s 
stories, 

The mist was indeed rising fast, and the 
curiously-shaped mountains were illumi- 
nated with rays of sunshine, casting red 
and golden lights on the snowy peaks, 
while, far below, the rich vegetation grew 
close to the water’s edge. 

“Tt is beautiful,” said Dora, as she 
stood leaning against the bulwarks. 
In her blue dress and hood, with the 
tiny maiden by her side, she made a 
charming picture. 

Three gentlemen, who were taking their 
morning’s constitutional—an hour’s walk 
from stern to prow of the vessel—passed 
close by. They bowed, and continued their 
walk. 

“That girl makes a perfect slave of 
herself to the child,” remarked a young 
Englishman, who would willingly have 
thrown away his cigar and deserted his 
friends if he had seen an opportunity of 
addressing Dora. 

“Tt is a nice little maiden,” replied his 
companion, a kind-featured middle-aged 
man, with a strong German accent; “and 
the young lady herself also pleases me. I 
sit next to her at dinner.” 

“Just like your luck. That ought to 
have been my seat.” 

“Tt would have done you no avail, my 
friend. She has thoughts for no one, and 
is very reserved, as your fair country- 
women are; so, at least, the Frau von 
Hagedorn is telling me, when I ask who is 
the pretty Englinderin.” 

* She is going on to Lima,” observed the 
third, as he sheltered himself behind the 
German, in order to light a fusee, “and I 
only hope she'll like the country when she 
gets there. Horrid hole! Isuppose she’s 
got a heap of- money, or her people have 
been lucky. Lima has never done me any 
good, and I’ve been broiling there, off and 
on, these ten years, thanks to those infernal 
mines,” 

“Don’t you think mamma would like to 
come up and get a little fresh air, Sophie?” 
asked Dora. ‘Rundown and give her my 
love, and say I will wait for her. Isee my 





deck-chair, so I can sit and rest if I get 
tired.” 

With a parting hug, Sophie obeyed, and 
Dora was left to amuse herself as best she 
might. To her English eyes, the fast- 
changing scenery was an unceasing amuse- 
ment, 

As the sun grew hotter and stronger, 
the mist faded away, and revealed the 
beauties of the strange country. 

By-and-by several ladies came up, and 
Dora was beginning to think that she 
would go herself and find Frau von 
Hagedorn, when a familiar name fell upon 
her ears as the three smokers passed close 
to her again. 

They spoke to the ladies, and finally the 
captain joined the group and an animated 
conversation commenced. 

Mr. Richards, the dark-haired man with 
the grievance, appeared to be the chief 
speaker, and he frequently appealed to the 
captain to confirm his statements. 

The captain, having been for many years 
on the line, would naturally know a thing 
or two about Callao and its immediate 
neighbourhood. One story in particular 
Mr. Richards related with the most minute 
details—people will be amused at anything 
on board ship—about an unfortunate 
Englishman, a clever fellow too, who had 
been out in Peru more than ten years, and 
everything that he had put his hand to had 
failed, and he was no fool; he only just 
managed to live and keep his family, though 
he had help from his friends at home. 

All this Dora heard, heard in a dreamy 
way without listening, as they passed and 
repassed the spot where she sat. She had 
taken Walter’s last letter from her pocket- 
book, and was reading it again as if she 
did not already know it by heart. The 
time was getting short now. How soon 
she would see him again—dear Walter ! 
Henceforward, please Heaven, she would 
devote her life to smoothing away all diffi- 
culties from his path, and to making his 
home in Lima a brighter one than it had 
been so far. 

“Tn reference to your companion in 
Peru,” suggested the German with the 
kind face, ‘‘the fault would be with the 
young man himself, without doubt.” 

“Certainly it was—a regular ne’er-do- 
weel,” replied the captain. ‘I ought to 
know, as he married my cousin, and though 
I never set eyes on the man, I have heard 
a great deal about him. His wife doesn’t 
ask people to the house much—ashamed of 
him, I suppose, poor thing ! ” 
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There was a murmur of sympathy from 
the ladies. 

“‘ The accounts don’t tally,” observed the 
Englishman who had bemoaned his place 
at dinner. ‘‘Here’s Richards collecting 
our sympathies on behalf of an unfortunate 
genius whom he reveres or—beg pardon, 
Richards—did love as a brother once upon 
a time ; and the captain comes with a dash 
of cold water and says it is his own fault. 
I don’t believe it’s the same man—the 
contrast’s too striking.” 

“Tt must be,” said the captain briefly, 
as if the subject was not a pleasant one. 
“Richards mentioned his name at the 
beginning of the story, or I should not have 
interrupted him.” 

“ What is his name?” asked one of the 
ladies. 


The waves lapped ceaselessly against the 
sides of the ship; the group of passengers 
sauntering up and down continued to talk 
and laugh ; the tints on the glacier changed 
from rose-pink to gold ; but Dora heard 
and saw no more till Sophie slipped her fat 
little hand into hers. 

“ Mamma is very sorry, she cannot come 
up now, but she will in the afternoon. 
She hopes it will not be too windy for 
you. Tante Dora,” as Dora turned towards 
her with white face and lips, “are yow 
weary of waiting ?” 

“Yes,” said Dora, and she wrapped 
the shawl round her; “and I am very 
cold.” 

“Poor tante!” said the child tenderly. 
‘‘ Come, and I will help you down the stairs. 
Mamma will make you warm in the cabin. 
Come !” 

The Amazon made a successful passage 
through the Straits, and entered on the 
broad waters of the Pacific. The storms 
and mists were left farther behind day by 
day ; the sun grew fiercer and fiercer: The 
passengers began to talk of the end of the 
voyage, and to lay bets as to when they 
should first sight land. . 

There was one among them who had no 
plans and no longings for the journey’s 
end. Tenderly as she was nursed and 
eared for by Frau von Hagedorn and the 
ship’s doctor, it became evident that the 
English lady who had taken such a fancy 
to the little German girl would never live 
to reach Lima. 

Everything was done for her that kind- 
ness and skill could devise. The captain 
himself carried her on deck on the days 
when she was strong enough to bear it. 





There was not a sailor on board who failed 
to ask, day by day, “How is Miss 
Northlington this morning ?” 

She was fading away from their grasp, 
and it seemed that she had neither the will 
nor the power to rally her strength. 

It was too hot for Dora to be carried on 
deck as usual, the port-hole and the cabin- 
door was wide open to admit what little 
breeze’ there was. She was dressed and 
sitting up; she had asked for her desk, 
and was arranging letters, and tearing up 
papers. 

* You must go in to dinner to-day,” she 
said, looking up cheerfully as the bell 
rang. “I have got everything I want. 
Please go!” as she saw refusal in her 
friend’s face. 

“ Then I will send the stewardess to sit 
with you, or will you have Sophie? She 
is longing to come and see you, she is just 
outside.” 

Dora smiled, and said that she would 
rather have her little favourite than any 
one else. 

“Tante Dora,” said the little girl as she 
crept into the cabin on tiptoe, “I have 
such pretty flowers. The cook gave them 
to me ; he has a few—a very few. They 
grow ina pot. Look, this is a myrtle spray ; 
will you have it?” 

“Thank you, darling,” she said, taking 
the tiny nosegay in her thin fingers, and 
fastening it to her dress; her beautiful 
eyes were fixed lovingly on the child. 
“ How good of you te bring it to me! But 
you look very sleepy, Sophie.” 

“T am it also, Tintchen; may I say 
my English prayers to you now, instead of 
with mamma ¢” 

* Piease, Sophie.” 

The child knelt down and repeated the 
simple prayer that Dora had taught her, 
when they had first shared the same cabin. 
Then she began to say her hymn; towards 
the end she paused and hesitated, uncer- 
tain what came next. 

“* And in thy heart forgive him all,’” 
said Dora in a low clear voice, and Sophie 
repeated after her : 

** And in thy heart forgive him all, 
As thou would’st be forgiven. Amen.” 

“T think Tante Dora is almost as asleep 
as I am,” whispered Sophie when her 
mother came back to the cabin ; “ say good- 
night to her if she wakes.” 

When the sun rose out of the blue 
Pacific waters Dora’s spirit had passed 
away. George Wyatt’s fancy had come 
true — though in a manner of which he 
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had never dreamt—the long school-time 
was over, her holidays had begun at last. 

She died quite peacefully, without a sigh. 
Sophie’s little spray of myrtle was still 
fastened to her dress. On the outside of 
an envelope they found a few words scrib- 
bled in pencil : 

“My love to all at home. Tell Mr. 
Wyatt that Iam very happy. My love to 
Walter.” 

She died three days before they sighted 
land. ‘On the following morning, the tones 
of the tolling-bell were wafted far over the 
quiet sea, and the captain with faltering 
voice read the funeral service, while the 
crew stood round bare-headed, and Frau 
von Hagedorn knelt sobbing for the friend 
who, in these few weeks, had become so 
dear to her. 


At Callao, shortly -after the arrival of 
the Amazon, when the passengers were 
greeting their newly-found friends,- and 
the decks were crowded with shouting 
sailors and pushing porters, a handsome 
dark-bearded man—to whom the white 
costume of the country was remarkably 
becoming—made his way on board. He 
enquired for Miss Northlington ; her friends 
had commissioned him to meet her. 

He heard the sad tidings of her death 
with deep concern ; he had known her for 
many years, he said, the intelligence was 
most distressing to him, and would be to 
all interested in Miss Northlington. After 
a short interview with the captain, whom 
he discovered to be a connection .of his 
own, Mr. Dalton begged to be introduced 
to the lady who had so befriended Miss 
Northlington during her illness. 

Kind-hearted Frau von Hagedorn met 
him with outstretched hands, and poured 
into his sympathising ears the account of 
Dora’s patience and goodness. 

“T had grown to love and esteem her, 
Mr. Dalton, like my own sister, as I am 
sure all must who were with her. I miss 
her so that, though I shall meet my dear 
husband to-morrow, after two years’ sepa- 
ration, I can think only of her; and my 
little daughter still weeps. Are you a 
married man, Mr. Dalton?” 

“Yes, I have been married for nine 
years. My eldest girl is about the same 
age as yours.” 

“Ach! Sothen you have a heart and can 
feel for my poor Dora. And I think she 
had a trouble, though she liked not to talk 
of herself. Will you come to the cabin 
and see where she died ?” 





Mr. Dalton bowed his handsome head, 
and followed Frau von Hagedorn. 

It was close and hot in the cabin. Mr. 
Dalton did not ask many questions ; after 
examining their contents with deliberate 
care, he silently put his seal on Dora’s 
desk and travelling-bag, and wrote instruc- 
tions for their being returned to Mr. 
Stephen Northlington. 

“And this,” said Frau von Hagedorn, 
putting Dora’s envelope into his hand, “I 
will send through the post, it will arrive 
sooner.” 

As his eyes fell on the uncertain writing 
he grew deadly pale (there are moments 
of retribution even in this life). 

“You will do as you think best,” 
he said; “will you pardon me if I 
bid you farewell? My nerves are hardly 
equal to this strain. I am completely 
upset.” 

He took Frau von Hagedorn’s hand in 
his and pressed it. ‘‘ What fine eyes he 
had, and what a noble countenance,” 
thought the little German lady as she 
begged him to go up into the fresh air, 
“and so much sympathy—a true-hearted 
nature.” 

In the bustle and confusion of landing, 
the captain saw no more of Mr. Walter 
Dalton. When he came to make enquiries 
he found that the tall Englishman had 
gone away some hours ago, apparently 
overcome by the distressing information 
which he had received. He had left no 
address. 

From that day to this neither Stephen 
Northlington nor George Wyatt have heard 
tidings of Walter Dalton. When Fanny 
(many weeks later on) unpacked Dora's 
travelling-bag, the little- packet of bank- 
notes (that had been saved through ten 
long years of waiting) was missing. 


George Wyatt visited the captain and 
the doctor of the Amazon on their return 
to England; he heard from their lips 
the story of Dora’s illness and death. 
He knows, now that the first sharp grief is 
over, that it is better as it is. He still 
lives at Trevden Hill. He is still the 
friend aud mainstay of the Northlington 
family—the children worship him. Little 
Fan believes that since Aunt Dora went 
away, there is no one so good as Uncle 
George in the whole wide world. Two or 
three times a year a fair-haired young 
nephew of George’s--whom he has de- 
clared his heir—comes to Trevden Hill. 
George Wyatt has never married. 
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GEOFFREY STIRLING. 


BY MRS. LEITH ADAMS. 


———s- 


PART Il. CHAPTER I. THE BOY DAVEY. 

AT a date lying sixteen years back from 
the time of the Becklington bank robbery, 
a worthy couple named Robin had been 
engaged by Mr. Alison Stirling as porter 
and general servant, at the then newly- 
established bank. 

The dual appointment was by no means 
a luxurious one, since the financial business 
itself was then in its infancy, and the 
success that began to attend it partook 
more of the fitful gleam of April sunshine 
than the steady radiance of June. Two 
small rooms at the back of the bank were 
apportioned to the nan and wife : the little 
kitchen lighted by a window very high up, 
that looked plump against a dead wall and 


enjoyed an uninterrupted view of a leaden‘ 


water-pipe and spout; the little bedroom 
lighted (which really seems somewhat an 
ironical term to apply to the process in 
question) only from the kitchen. 

But Robin and his wife were well con- 
tent. In eighteen hundred and twenty- 
two, working folk were less ambitious in 
their ideas than nowadays ; and so it came 
about that the various friends of Dickory 
Robin and his wife Susan were of opinion 
that they had come in for what might be 
looked upon as a “snug thing,” since two 
rooms, a pound a week, and firing, were not 
to be picked up every day of the week. 

It has been said that Alison Stirling, the 
senior partner in Becklington Bank, was a 
just but hard man ; selfish, yet righteously 
so (if such a thingcan be), since hedefrauded 
no man. He was not a man who had 
hardened with time ; but had apparently 
been born so, like a loaf baked crusty from 
the first. He was as just, as unrelenting, 
as bound up in his own success and ad- 
vantage in these earlier years as in those 
then still to come. He read the testi- 
monials of Dickory Robin and Susan his 
wife, with a keen and scrutinising eye; 
he particularly laid stress upon one 
qualification impossible to be dispensed 
with—they were “ without encumbrances.” 
The worthy couple entered upon their 
functions, discharging them to the perfect 
satisfaction of all concerned. The Beck- 
lington Bank increased and multiplied its 
transactions, widened its connection, and 
became a thing known in the land, And 
SO a year passed by. 

Then a strange thing happened. 





Two rough fellows tramping from one 
sea-coast town to another, found, lying in a 
corner of the road, a little baby, either dead 
or fast asleep. 

One turned it over with his foot, at 
which it gave a little moan; the other 
raised it in his strong arms. 

It was late, and time was an object. The 
men did not want to go wandering all 
over the country to find a poor-house. An 
official-looking building stood handy, and 
struck them as a likely place wherein to 
find sanctuary for their uriwelcome prize ; 
since, like the kind-hearted sailors they 
were, the thought of leaving poor baby on 
the hard bed in which they had found it, 
never occurred to them. 

The men rang—timorously enough—at 
a lurking door down a stone- flagged 
passage, and Mrs. Robin, hastily wrapped 
in a shawl to conceal some slight sketchiness 
of attire, answered the summons in person. 

‘“Here’s a babby, missis; we found it 
lying by the road,” said sailor number one, 
putting the unconscious infant into Mrs. 
Robin’s astonished arms. 

“We be seafarin’ chaps on the road to 
our ship—we canna be hampered wi’ a 
squaller,” said his fellow. 

There stood Mrs. Robin, instinctively 
clutching the baby, while the rushlight she 
had set on a shelf in the passage, flared 
dismally in the wind. As to the sailors, 
all that was left of them was the fast-dying 
sound of rapidly departing feet. 

Mrs. Robin clutched the baby tighter, 
peered out into the darkness, saw nothing 
for her pains, and, being quite unable to 
close and bar the door burdened as she 
was, called upon Dickory to help her. 

Susan huddled the little one under her 
shawl to avoid comment in the passage. 
Once in the nuptial chamber she closed 
the door—Dickory having followed her in 
—set her shoulder against it to bring it 
close, turned the key in the lock, and 
faced her husband. 

“‘Dickory,” she said, “here’s a little 
new-born baby.” 

“ The devil !” cried Dickory. 

“More like a hangel,” said his wife, 
kissing the child that lay motionless in her 
arms. 

“Where did it come from?” said 
Dickory, wu was great-hearted and honest, 
but slow of understanding. 

“Some sailor-fellys found it lying by the 
roadside.” 

“ What did they give it to thee for, 
Susie ?” 
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“Cause there wasn’t no one else for to 
take it,” said Susie. 

The object of this discussion lay by this 
time on Mrs. Robin’s knee, while Dickory 
bent his head the better to bring his 
observation to bear upon it. 

It was very small and very young—a 
month at most. Its eyes were closed, its 
little lips apart like a breaking bud. 

In Mrs. Robin’s breast a mother’s yearning 
grew as she looked upon the baby’s face. 
Doubtless it was the child of sin and shame ; 
doubtless some miserable woman had left 
it to the chance compassion of a world less 
cruel than her own cowardice. 

What matter? The child was none the 
worse for that, was it? Putting this 
question to herself, she grew quite fierce. 

That night the little waif slept in the 
curve of Susie’s arm, sucking its own 
little thumb all night for want of some- 
thing better. Not that baby went to bed 
hungry. Did not Dickory himself mix the 
warm milk and water for it, testing the 
temperature by the tip of his own big 
finger. 

Aud so it came to be said that the boy 
Davey had been, in early life, paid into the 
bank as if he were money, and retained 
there ever since. 

Yet he did not hold his own, and take 
firm root, without that struggle which 
generally precedes the attainment of any 
position of eminence. 

Fora time, the child was, as Dickory put 
it, “ onnat’ral quiet, like as if he knew he 
were where he didn’t ought to be.” But 
the high spirits of extreme youth are not 
always to be kept down. 

One day Alison Stirling espied a small 
person of the masculine gender beating on 
a tin canister with a stick, and evidently 
looking upon himself as a soldier of dis- 
tinction. Another day he heard a heavy 
thud in the passage, and got there just in 
time to see the same small personage—ap- 
parently wounded in battle—borne off to 
distant regions in the arms of Mrs. Robin, 
with a bump the size of a pigeon’s egg upon 
his youthful brow. 

Mr. Alison Stirling spoke to Anthony 
Geddes, summoning that trusty servant of 
the house and firm to the sacred recesses 
of his private room for the purpose. 
Anthony appeared confused. As a matter 
of fact, he had had the young warrior into 
his room several times, and set to work to 
introduce him to the mysteries of the 
alphabet ; a scholastic course readily 
entered into by Davey, since Mrs, Geddes 





administered sweet cakes of carraway at 
intervals during the studies, 

The senior partner intimated that he 
suspected an “encumbrance” had been 
added to the Robins’ nest, a condition of 
things he looked upon as remarkable, to 
say the least of it, considering the mature 
years of the parent birds. 

“Tt is, besides, an infringement of our 
agreement,” said Mr. Stirling, folding his 
hands in his best manner, and bringing the 
finger-tips accurately together ; “and I fear, 
Geddes, you have encouraged the thing.” 

Anthony looked the personification of 
guilt, and was about to stammer out some 
reply, when Mrs. Robin chanced to knock 
at the door, having carelessly left a broom 
in the master’s room. 

“Step in, my good woman,” said Mr. 
Stirling; and Susan stepped in, feeling 
that her hour had come. “TI have reason 
to think——” began the good man, and 
having got so far, it suddenly dawned upon 
him that the subject he was embarking 
upon was atonce a difficult and delicate one. 

Susan stood there, embracing her own 
elbows as if to hold herself together. She 
was pale, and trembled a good deal ; but 
brave as a tigress called upon to defend its 
cub. : 

“Tf it’s me and Dickory having kep’ a 
hinfant as you're drivin’ at, sir,” she said 
pantingly, ‘I’m free to confess that things 
are so, as Mr. Geddes well knows, ’aving 
taught the dear child his A BC, till it’s 
really quite surprisin’ to ‘ear ‘im, and 
makes Dickory stare.” 

“ Then the child is not your own ?” 

Mrs. Robin grew scarlet as to face, and 
more than ever breathless. 

“T ast you, sir,” she said, not without 
some symptoms of approaching tears, “ is 
it likely at my time of life? The child’s 
a fondling.” 

“Why did you keep the child?” her 
master said. 

“We kep’ it because there was no one 
else to kep’ it,and because we took to it and 
it took to us—the blessed lamb!” replied 
the accused gulpingly. 

‘There is always the—poor-house,” said 
Mr. Stirling, coughing. 

“So there is, sir,” said Mrs. Robin 
snappingly ; “and a blessed refuge it dew 
seem from all one ’ears. Do you think, 
sir, as Dickory and me would let little 
Davey come to such a sorry pass as that ?” 

“David?” said Mr. Stirling, with a 
dignified ignoring of the abbreviation ; “ is 
that the child’s name ?” 
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Then he became catechetical, and asked : 

“Who gave it that name?” 

“Dickory did, sir. He’d bin reading of 
King David a-dancin’ before the Hark, and 
he thought he seemed a lively and cheerful 
sort of a pusson for to call a babby after, 
so we got it christened that way, sir.” 

“ Anthony, Anthony,” said Mr. Stirling 
gravely, shaking his head and looking 
reproachfully at the counsel for the defence ; 
“this will never do, turning the bank into 
a foundling hospital. Why, it is a down- 
right open encouragement of immorality 
and vice! We shall have the place 
inundated — inundated with deserted 
orphans.” 

Anthony stared up at the ceiling in a 
dazed and helpless fashion. He had heard 
of it “raining cats and dogs,” but he had 
never heard of a shower of orphans. He 
felt that an apology was due to the 
house, that the firm had been deceived and 
generally upset, and yet 

His heart yearned over little Davey. 

He had steered the boy through alpha- 
betical shoals and quicksands upto the letter 
Q. He felt it would be a cruel thing to 
abandon him before the final Z was safely 
reached. 

But he could read no clemency in the 
eye of the presiding’ judge. The sen- 
tence passed upon our first parents in the 
garden of Eden was about to be passed upon 
little Davey. 

Mr. Stirling had cleared his throat 
preparatory to passing sentence (perhaps it 
stuck there on the way up); Mrs. Robin 
had clasped her elbows more firmly to give 
herself a stronger hold upon events ; 
Anthony Geddes had drawn a long breath 
(as counsel may often be seen to do when 
they are getting the worst of it), when 

The room door was thrown open, im- 
petuously, not respectfully, as became the 
portal of so dignified a precinct, and enter 
Geoffrey Stirling with little Davey perched 
upon his shoulder, firmly clutched by the 
legs and in a state of riotous delight. The 
merry ripple of a child’s laugh sounded 
incongruously in that solemn council-cham- 
ber, and the senior partner may be forgiven 
for the frown that knit his solemn brows. 
Even the consideration that banking hours 
were over could hardly show up Geoffrey’s 
conduct in any other light than that of a 
misdemeanour. 

But what a picture the two made! The 
man young, buoyant, full of life and light, 
his dark -clustering locks grasped by the 
baby hand, and just above his own gracious 











beaming face, the merry blue eyes and 
yellow curls of the happy child. 

Writing the sad and sombre tale of 
Geoffrey Stirling’s life, I. love to see him, 
just this once, crossing the far-off disc of my 
story, a flash of light and colour, beautiful 
and bright; a man upon life’s threshold 
only, knowing not what it had in store for 
him — trustful, hopeful, fancying that all 
things fair and sweet lay inthe future, flowers 
to be culled by his hand and set like a posy 
in his breast — Geoffrey Stirling, before 
disappointment had soured or temptation 
assailed, when his eyes met all men’s 
fearlessly, and he thought it a pleasant 
thing to look upon a child’s guileless face 
and listen to a child’s happy laughter— 
Geoffrey as we see him but this once, and 
shall see him never more ! 

“ Really, Geoffrey,” began Mr. Stirling, 
while Anthony shook in his old shoes, 
divided between adoration of Master Geof- 
frey and his “ ways” and fear of the results 
of his imprudence, “this is most un- 
seemly.” 

Geoffrey set the little fellow down (the 
child looked grave enough now), tossed 
back the locks from his brow, fixed a pair 
of dark, defiant, laughing eyes upon his 
uncle’s judicial countenance, and said : 

“Ts it? Well, perhaps it is; but he’s 
such a jolly little chap, and he lives in 
the bank. Don’t you, my man? Deposit 
account—eh ? One small boy, golden curls, 
blue eyes, and all the rest of it! What 
interest do you expect upon him, Susan ?” 
At which Susan laughed and coloured, and 
said, “ Well, now!” and blessed herself and 
the child, and was very happy indeed, con- 
signing Mr. Alison to undignified oblivion. 

Indeed, there was every reason to sup- 
pose that “ Master Geoffrey” had been in 
the secret of Davey’s existence in the back 
settlements of the bank this ever so long. 
At all events, he distinctly winked at 
Anthony, which made that worthy man at 
once radiant and uncomfortable. 

So Mr. Geoffrey had his way, and little 
Davey was not banished. 

When, indeed, said Becklington, hearing 
the story—Heaven knows how !—did Mr. 
Geoffrey not have his way ? 

It was all very well for Alison Stirling 
to go in for being stern and implacable 
(no one doubted his capability in these 
respects. —Just try to overdraw your 
account, and then you'd see, or go to try 
and raise a sum on shaky or insufficient 
security !), but there was no doubt his 
heart showed one soft place, whereon was 
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written “Geoffrey.” It therefore being 
Mr. Geoffrey’s will that little Davey should 
not be regarded in the light of an “ encum- 
brance,” but stay on at the bank as a 
welcome inmate, he stayed. 

True, the senior partner always made 
believe not to see him, never asked after 
him, and plainly showed that, having 
consented to his existence, he by no means 
felt bound to display either consciousness 
of or interest in the same. 

But what cared Davey? He was happy 
with his adopted parents, rode miles and 
miles on Dickory’s knee, and looked upon 
the circle of Susan’s arms as an impreg- 
nable and sure refuge from all earthly ills. 
He grew familiar with Mrs. Geddes ; on 
several occasions assisting at the chaste 
mysteries of her toilette, and watching with 
breathless delight the piling-up of the little 
heap of stiff curls that adorned either of 
her temples, while he regarded her best 
tea-green spencer (with the waist im- 
mediately under the arms) as a garment 
of unspeakable magnificence, suggestive of 
high-days and holidays, savoury cakes, and 
raspberry-vinegar. 

He also wrestled with the residue of 
the alphabet, even to the final Z; and 
shortly after this achievement he began 
figures (always under Anthony’s super- 
vision), and quickly developed one of those 
wonderful aptitudes for arithmetic that 
seem almost like a sixth sense. The fame 
of his attainments spread. 

“« Tt’s jest enoo’ to raise t’ yure on a mon’s 
yed,” said the worthies of The Safe Retreat ; 
“’twas said the church schoolmaster had 
gone whoam an’ banged his yed agen the 
waa’ when he see’d the sums as Davey 
made no manner of account of.” 

If this shining talent that so drove 
the good dominee to desperation had been 
the only thing developed by Davey with the 
opening years, it had been well. 

But we all know that mental, by no 
means always ensures physical perfection ; 
and Susan began to perceive that her boy 
—every bit as dear as though he were in 
very truth her own—was what she called 
“a weakling.” 

Farmer Dale put it in plainer language. 

“The boy Davey’s not a crookback—but 
there’s summaut wrong wi’ Davey; sum- 
maut as ‘ull never be put reet this soide 
of O-be-joyful-land, when happen the Lord 
‘ull see to ’t.” 

That was just it. Davey wasn’t a crook- 
back, but he wasn’t far from it. His head 
was set too low upon his shoulders; his 





hands were too long and lanky ; his large 
pale-blue eyes had a wistful look of suffer- 
ing; there was more of patience in his 
face than ought to be seen in any young 
face, and his smile had no mirth in it and 
rarely climbed higher than his lips. “The 
sins of the fathers shall be visited on the 
children.” Somebody’s sins—perhaps the 
father’s, perhaps the poor unhappy mother’s 
—were being visited on Davey. 

Yet were his trials but as keys to open 
the hearts of those about him; for never . 
yet was the bonniest child that ever 
stepped loved better than the “ weakling” 
Davey. 

When the lad was about seven years 
old, Dickory, then well on in years, fell 
sick of a pleurisy, and—despite all Dr. 
Turtle could do—died. , 

The child grieved—in a quite unchild- 
like way—for his old friend, wandering 
disconsolately up and down the stone- 
floored passages of the bank after business 
hours, and sitting by the fire in Dickory’s 
empty chair of an evening, with an eerie 
look upon his wistful face, as though he 
were waiting and listening for a message 
from the dead. 

Susan grew quite afraid of the little man 
when he thus sat opposite to her, silent 
and gazing into the glowing embers with 
that listening look upon his face. 

*He’s along wi’ Dickory—that’s what 
he is,” she would say, speaking under her 
breath. “Eh, but they were a pair, were 
him and Dickory !” 

It was the first experience in the child- 
life of a living familiar presence fading 
into an unbroken silence that made each 
day’s routine a thing lacking something ; 
and who knows what morbid dreamy 
fancies might have taken possession of his 
mind, but for a sudden freak on the part 
of the senior partner which changed all the 
current of his life. 

“What has become of the encumbrance?” 
said Alison Stirling one night to Anthony, 
who started at the unlooked-for nature of 
the question. 

‘* He’s grown a great boy now, sir,” said 
Anthony ; “ not very strong, but, dear me ! 
with a wonderful head for figures.” 

“So I heard; soI heard. Such a gift, 
Anthony, is valuable in financial life. I 
propose to send the boy to school—in fact, 
to qualify him as a clerk in the bank.” 

So Davey went to school; on which 
occasion Mrs. Robin became a sort of Niobe 
in private life; but when she saw him 
come home ever so much stronger and more 
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boy-like than he had been before, and 
when she saw the copper-plate hand he 
wrote, she became reconciled to the decrees 
of fate, and wished that Dickory had lived 
to see that day. And all through the days 
of his childhood, and the days of his boy- 
hood, the days of sorrow, and the days of | 





him: for Gaylad was Mr. Geoffrey’s own 
dog, though he lived at the bank, where a 
watch-dog was considered a necessity. 
Davey did not love Mr. Geoffrey the 
less because he was so changed since the 
old days when Dickory used to say it was 
“like sunshine” to catch a sight of him 


his success, one star shone out for Davey | coming into the place ; but the lad often 
brighter than all other ; for over and over | wondered how it was his master now so 
again did Susan tell him the story of how | seldom smiled, and never laughed the old 
Alison Stirling wanted to have him sent | merry ringing laugh that it did your heart 
to the poor-house, and how “Mr. Geoffrey” | good to hear. How could he read the 
came in, brave, bright, and beautiful, bear- | story of a hasty passionate love—a bitter 
ing him on his shoulder; how he laughed | waking from the dream of a joy never to 
and called him a “ jolly little chap;” and be? Such lore was a sealed book to 
had his “ way ”—as, indeed, was it likely | Davey. But he could see how Mr. 
now that anyone should have the heart to | Geoffrey loved the child Ralph, and 
say him nay ? followed loving suit, spending hours of his 

There was no story Davey loved so well; | evening leisure in carving exquisitely 
not even that of the boggart in the marshes, | delicate models of ships for the little one, 
who milked allthe cowsonmoonlightnights, ; and then bearing these offerings of a 
and carried the milk away in a fairy-can, | reflected love to the White House, and 





but was always clumsy and spilt some of 
it, and it turned to lovely snow-white | 
flowers wherever it fell, so that the farmers | 
knew which way the sly boggart had gone, | 
but could never, never catch him. 

That was a lovely story; yet not to 
compare to the one about Mr. Geoffrey! 
Davey could never see the boggart, but 
oftentimes he saw Mr. Geoffrey, and oh, ; 
how beautiful he was, and what gracious, 
gladsome ways he had with him! 

It is to be feared that Davey was not | 
half grateful enough to Mr. Alison for the 
education he had given him, and went on 
adoring Mr. Geoffrey just as he might look | 
up to some bright star shining ever so far 
away in the deep-blue silent sky. 

So passed the years away, slipping along 
like the beads through the hand that tells 
them, and Davey became a clerk in Beck- 
lington Bank. 

By that time poor old Susan had grown | 
infirm, and gone to live with a relative in 
the country, where it was the boy’s pride 
and pleasure to walk out and visit her, 
always taking her some little thing or other 
bought out of his own “earned” money. | 

The dog Gaylad, who by that time was | 
an institution at the bank, used to go | 





with him; and if, in the course of one of |, 


these expeditions the pair chanced to meet , 
Mr. Geoffrey, the lad would flush up high | 
with pleasure and delight, and the dog | 
wave his beautiful feathered tail, and ' 
raise his golden-brown eyes lovingly to his | 
master’s face, licking the hand that caressed | 


there passing an hour that was something 
to think of all the rest of the week. 

We have already seen Davey, breathless, 
and, according to general report, ‘‘ wi’ a face 


|as white as milk,” sent to warn Anthony 


Geddes on the morning the bank robbery 
was discovered. 

A couple of hours later, when Geoffrey 
Stirling ventured to show himself to 


‘the people, all feeble as he was, at 
_the open window, Davey was possessed 


by a sort of speechless frenzy, and, catch- 
ing sight of a fist grasping a stone, 
made a convulsive spring forwards, and 
would have flung himself between that 
solitary figure at the window and the 
possible death that lurked below, but that 
Anthony held him in a grasp like a vice. 

Those had been terrible days, but now 
their memory was growing dim. 

For our story takes a leap of ten years, 
and in gathering up the rifted threads, we 
shall find things and people changed, some 
marvellously so, almost beyond the power 
of divination, and—among these last—the 
boy Davey and Mr. Geoffrey. 
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| aBeatienaie, But there was another there J 
* | who seemed to be almost as much at home 

| as Mr. Tyrrwhit, and this was Mr. Samuel } 

; | Hart, whom we last saw when he had } 
CHAPTER XXXVL GURNEY AND | unexpectedly made himself known to his 
MALCOLMSON 5. | friend the captain at Monaco. He had a 

In Red Lion Square, on the first floor of | good deal to say for himself, and as he sat 
a house which partakes of the general | during the meeting with his ‘hat on, it is to 
dinginess of the neighbourhood, there are | be presumed that he was not in awe of his 
two rooms which bear on the outside door | companions. Mr. Juniper also was there. 
the well-sounding names of Gurney and | He took a seat at one corner of the table, 
Malcolmson ; and on the front door to the | and did not say much. There was also a 

street are the names of Gurney and Mal- |man who, in speaking of himself and his f 
colmson, showing that the business trans- | own affairs, always called himself Evans 
acted by Messrs. Gurney and Malcolmson | and Crooke. And there was one Spicer, 
outweighs in importance any others con- | who sat silent for the most part, and looked 

ducted jm the same house.. In the first | very fierce. In all matters, however, he § 
room, which is the smaller of the two | appeared to agree with Mr. Tyrrwhit. He 
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occupied, sits usually a lad, who passes 
most of his time in making up and direct- 
ing circulars, so that a stranger might be 
led to suppose that the business of Gurney 
and Malcolmson was of an extended 
nature. But on the occasion to which we 
are about to allude the door of the) 


> 





is specially named, as his interest in the 
matter discussed was large. There were } 
three or four others, whose affairs were of 
less moment, though to them they were of | 
intense interest. These gentlemen assem- 
bled were they who had advanced money 
to Captain Scarborough, and this was the } 





premises was closed and the boy was kept | meeting of the captain’s creditors, at which } 
4; on the alert, posting, or perhaps deliver- | they were to decide whether they would ; 

ing, the circulars which were continually | give up their bonds on payment of the 4 
i} issued. This was the place of business | sums they had actually advanced, or whether 
affected by Mr. Tyrrwhit, or at any rate one | | they would stand out till the old squire’s } 
of them. Who were Gurney and Malcolm- | death and then go to law with the owner 
son it is not necessary that our chronicle | | of the estate. 


~ 


should tell. No Gurney or no Malcolmson | 
, was then visible, and though a part of the | 
business of the firm in which it is to be 
| supposed that Gurney and Malcolmson 
were engaged, was greatly discussed, their 
name on the occasion was never men- 
tioned. 

A meeting had been called at which the 
presiding genius was Mr. Tyrrwhit. You 
+ might almost be led to believe that, from 
the manner in which he made himself 
at home, Mr. Tyrrwhit was Gurney and 
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At the moment at which we may be pre- 
sumed to be introduced, Mr. Tyrrwhit had 
explained the matter in a nervous hesitating § 
manner, but still in words sufficiently clear. 
«There's the money down now if you like 
to take it, and I’m for taking it.” These 
were the words with which Mr. Tyrrwhit § 
completed his address. 

“Circumstances is different,” said the { 
man with his hat on. 

“JT don’t know much about that, Mr. 
Hart,” said Tyrrwhit, 
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“ Circumstances is different. I can’t’elp 
whether you know it or not.” 

“ How different ?” 

“They is different ;—and that’s all about 
it. It'll perhaps shuit you and them other 
shentlemen to take a pershentage.” 

‘Tt won’t suit Evans and Crooke,” said 
the man who represented that firm. 

“But perhaps Messrs. Evans and Crooke 
may be willing to save so much of their 
property,” said Mr. Tyrrwhit. 

“‘They’d like to have what’s due to ’em.” 

‘“‘We should all like that,” said Spicer, 
and he gnashed his teeth and shook his 
head. 

“ But we can’t get it all,” said Tyrrwhit. 

“Speak for yourself, Mr. Tyrrwhit,” 
said Hart. “I think I can get mine. This 
is the most almighty abandoned swindle I 
ever me: in all my born days.” The whole 
meeting, except Mr. Tyrrwhit, received this 
assertion with loudly expressed applause. 
“Such a blackguard, dirty, thieving job 
never was up before in my time. I don’t 
know ’ow to talk of it in language as a man 
isn’t ashamed to commit himself to. It’s 
downright robbery.” 

‘“‘T say so too,” said Evans and Crooke. 

“ By George !” continued Mr. Hart, “ we 
come forward to ’elp a shentleman in his 
trouble and to wait for our moneys till the 
father is dead, and then when ’es ’ad our 
moneys the father turns round and says 
that ‘is own son is a ! Qh, it’s too 
shocking! I ’aven’t slept since I ’eard it, 
—not a regular night’s rest. Now it’s my 
belief the captain ’as no ’and in it.” 

Here Mr. Juniper scratched his head and 
looked doubtful, and one or two of the 
other silent gentlemen scratched their heads. 
Messrs. Evans and Crooke scratched his 
head. “It’s a matter on which I would 
not like to give an opinion one way or the 
other,” said Tyrrwhit. 

* No more wouldn’t I,” said Spicer. 

“ Let every man speak as he finds,” con- 
tinued Hart. ‘That’s my belief. I don’t 
mind giving up a little of my claim, just a 
thousand or so, for ready cash. ‘The old 
sinner ought to be dead and can’t last long. 
My belief is when ’e’s gone I’m so circum- 
stanced I shall get the whole. Whether or 
no, l’ve gone in for ’elping the captain with 
all my savings and I mean to stick to them.” 

“And lose everything,” said Tyrrwhit. 

“ Why don’t we go and lug the old sinner 
into prison?” said Evans and Crooke. 

“Certainly, that’s the game,” said Juniper, 
--and there was another loud acclamation of 
applause from the entire room. 








“ Gentlemen, you don’t know what you're 
talking about; you don’t indeed,” said 

whit. 

“T don’t believe as we do,” said 
Spicer. 

“You can’t touch the old gentleman. 
He owes you nothing, nor have you a 
scratch of his pen. Howare you to lug an 
old gentleman to prison when he’s lying 
there cut up by the doctors almost to 
nothing? I don’t know that anybody can 
touch him. The captain perhaps might if 
the present story be false, and the younger 
son if the other be true. And then they’d 
have to prove it. Mr. Grey says that no one 
can touch him.” 

“ He’s in the swim as bad as any of ’em,” 
said Evans and Crooke. 

“ Of course he is,” said Hart. “ But let 
everybody speak for himself. I’ve gone in 
to ’earn a ’eavy stake honestly.” 

“That’s all right,” said Evans and 
Crooke. 

“And I mean to ’ave it or nothing. 
Now, Mr. Tyrrwhit, you know a piece of 
my mind. It’s a biggish lot of money.” 

“We know what your claim is.” 

“But no man knows what the captain 
got, and I don’t mean ’em to know.” 

“About fifteen thousand,” came in a 
whisper from someone in the room. 

“That’s a lie,” said Mr. Hart,—‘“‘so 
there’s no getting out of that. If the 
shentleman will mind ’is own coneerns I'll 
mind mine. Nobody knows,—barring the 
captain, and he like enough has forgot,— 
and nobody’s going to know. What’s 
written on these eight bits of paper every- 
body may know,” and he pulled outof a large 
case or purse, which he carrried in his breast 
coat-pocket, a fat sheaf of bills. “ There 
are five thou’ written on each of them, and 
for five thou’ on each of them I means to 
stand out. ‘It or miss. If any shentleman 
chooses to talk to me about ready money 
I'll take two thou’ off. I like ready money 
as well as another.” 

“We can all say the same as that, Mr. 
Hart,” said Tyrrwhit. 

“No doubt. And if you think you can 
get it, I advise you to stick to it. If you 
thought you could get it, you would say 
the same. But I should like to get that 
old man’s ’ead between my fistes. Wouldn’t 
I punch it! Thief! scoundrel! ’orrid old 
man! It ain’t for myself that I’m speaking 
now, because I’m a going to get it. I 
think I’m a going to get it. It’s for 
humanity at large. This kind of thing 
wiolates one’s best feelings.” 
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“Ear ; ’ear ; ear,” said one of the silent} ‘’E’s another, nigh as ’orrid.” 
gentlemen. “On this list we're all down, with the 


“Them’s the sentiments of Evans and 
Crooke,” said the representative of the firm. 

“ They’re all our sentiments in course,” 
said Spicer ; “ but what’s the use?” 

“ Not a ha’p’orth,” said Mr. Tyrrwhit. 

“Asking your pardon, Mr. Tyrrwhit,” 
said Mr. Hart, “‘ but as this is a meeting of 
creditors who ’ave a largish lot of money to 
deal with, I don’t think they ought to part 
without expressing their opinions in the 
way of British commerce. I say crucifying ’d 
be too good for ’im.” 

“ You can’t get at him to crucify him.” 

“‘There’s no knowing about that,” said 
Mr. Hart. 

“ And now,” said Mr. Tyrrwhit, drawing 
out his watch, “I expect Mr. Augustus 
Scarborough to call upon us.” 

“You can crucify him,” said Evans and 
Crooke. 

“Tt is the old man, and neither of the 
sons as have done it,” said Hart. 

“Mr. Scarborough,” continued Tyrrwhit, 
“will be here, and will expect to learn 
whether we have accepted his offer. He 
will be accompanied by Mr. Barry. If one 
rejects all reject.” 

“ Not at all,” said Hart. ; 

“He will not consent to pay anything 
unless he can make a clean hit of it. He 
is about to sacrifice a very large sum of 
money.” 

‘Sacrifice !” said Juniper. 

“Yes; sacrifice a very large sum of 
money. His father cannot pay it without 
his consent. The father may die any day, 
and then the money will belong altogether 
to the son. You have, none of you, any 
claim upon him. It is likely he may think 
you will have a claim on the estate;—not 
trusting his own father.” 

“T wouldn’t trust him, not ’alf as far as 
I could see him, though he was twice my 
father.” This again came from Mr. Hart. 

“T want to explain to these gentlemen 
how the matter stands.” 

“They understand,” said Hart. 

“Tm for securing my own money. It’s 
very hard—after all the risk. I quite agree 
with Mr. Hart in what he says about the 
squire. Such a piece of premeditated dis- 
honesty for robbing gentlemen of their 
property I never before heard. It’s 
awful !” 

* ’Orrid old man,” said Mr. Hart. 

“Just so. But half a loafis better than 
no bread. Now here is a list, prepared in 
Mr. Grey’s chambers.” 





sums he says we advanced. Are we to take 
them? If so we must sign our names, 
each to his own figure.” Then he passed 
the list down the table. 

The men there assembled all crowded to 
look at the list, and among others Mr. 
Juniper. He showed his anxiety by the 
eager way in which he nearly annihilated 
Messrs. Evans and Crooke, by leaning 
over him as he struggled to read the paper. 
“ Your name ain’t down at all,” said Evans 
and Crooke. Then a tremendous oath, 
very bitter and very wicked, came from 
the mouth of Mr. Juniper, most unbefitting 
a young man engaged to marry a young 
lady. “TI tell you it isn’t here,” said Evans 
and Crooke, trying to extricate himself. 

“T shall know how to right myself,” said 
Juniper with another oath. And he then 
walked out of the room. 

‘The captain, when he was drunk one 
night, got a couple of ponies from him. 
It wasn’t a couple all out. And Juniper 
made him write his name for five hundred 
pounds. It was thought then that the 
squire ’d have been dead next day, and 
Juniper ’d ’ve got a good thing.” 

“I ’ate them ways,” said Mr. Hart. 
“T never deal with a shentleman if he’s, to 
say,—drunk. Of course it comes in my 
way, but I never does.” 

Now there was heard a sound of steps 
on the stairs, and Mr. Tyrrwhit rose from 
his chair so as to perform the duty of 
master of the ceremonies to the gentlemen 
who were expected. Augustus Scarborough 
entered the room followed by Mr. Barry. 
They were received with considerable 
respect, and seated on two chairs at Mr. 
Tyrrwhit’s right hand. ‘Gentlemen, you 
most of you know these two gentlemen. 
They are Mr. Augustus Scarborough and 
Mr. Barry, junior partner in the firm of 
Messrs. Grey and Barry.” 

‘We knows ’em,” said Hart. 

‘My client has made a proposition to 
you,” said Mr. Barry. “If you will give 
up your bonds against his brother, which 
are not worth the paper they are written 
on——’ 

“Gammon,” said Mr. Hart. 

“T will sign cheques paying to you the 
sums of money written on that list. But 
you must all agree to accept such sums in 
liquidation in full, I see you have not 
signed the paper yet. No time is to be 
lost. In fact you must sign it now, or my 
client will withdraw from his offer.” 
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“ Withdraw; will ’e?” said Hart. 
“Suppose we withdraw? ’O does your 
client think is the honestest man in this 
‘ere swim ?” 

Mr. Barry seemed somewhat abashed by 
this question. “It isn’t necessary to go 
into that, Mr. Hart,” said he. 

Mr. Hart laughed long and loud, and all 
the gentlemen laughed. There was some- 
thing to them extremely jocose in their 
occupying as it were the other side of the 
question, and appearing as the honest, 
injured party. They enjoyed it thoroughly, 
and Mr. Hart was disposed to make the 
most of it. “No; it ain’t necessary; is 
it? There ain’t no question of honesty to 
be asked in this ’ere business. We quite 
understand that.” 

Then up and spoke Augustus Scar- 
borough. He rose on his legs, and the 
very fact of his doing so, quieted for a time 
the exuberant mirth of the party. ‘Gen- 
tlemen, Mr. Hart speaks to you of honesty. 
I am not going to boast of my own. I am 
here to consent to the expenditure of a 
very large sum of money, for which I am 
to get nothing, and which, if not paid to 
you, will all go into my own pocket. Unless 
you believed that you wouldn’t be here to 
meet me.” 

“We don’t believe nothing,” said Hart. 

“Mr. Hart, you should let Mr. Scar- 
borough speak,” said Tyrrwhit. 

“Vell; let ‘im speak. 
odds ?” 

“T do not wish to delay you,—nor to 
delay myself,” continued Augustus. “I 
can go,—and will go; at once. But I 
shall not come back. There is no good 
discussing this matter any longer.” 

“Oh no ;—not the least. Ve don’t like 
discussion ; do ve, captain,” said Mr. Hart. 
‘But you ain’t the captain ; is you?” 

“As there seems to be no intention of 
signing that document, I shall go,” said 
Augustus. Then Mr. Tyrrwhit took the 
paper, and signed it on the first line with 
his own name at full length. He wrote 
his name to a very serious sum of money, 
but it was less than half what he and 
others had expected to receive when the 
sum was lent. Had that been realised 
there would have been no further need for 
the formalities of Gurney and Malcolmson, 
apd that young lad must have found other 
work to do than the posting of circulars. 
The whole matter, however, had been much 
considered, and he signed the document. 
Mr. Hart’s name came next, but he passed 
it on. “I ain’t made up my mind yet. 


Vat’s the 





Maybe I shall have to call on Mr. Barry. 
I ain’t just consulted my partner.” Then 
‘the document went down to Mr. Spicer, 
who signed it, grinning horribly ; as did 
also Evans and Crooke and all the others, 
They did believe that was the only way in 
which they could get back the money they 
had advanced. It was a great misfortune ; a 
serious blow. But in this way there was 
something short of ruin. They knew that 
Scarborough was about to pay the money 
so that he might escape a law-suit which 
might go against him ; but then they also 
wished to avoid the necessity of bringing 
the law-suit. Looking at the matter all 
round we may say that the lawyers were 
the persons most aggrieved by what was 
done on that morning. They all signed it 
as they sat there,—except Mr. Hart, who 
passed it on, and still wore his hat. 

“You won’t agree, Mr. Hart?” said 
Tyrrwhit. 

“Not yet I von’t,” said Hart, “I ain’t 
thought it out. I ain’t in the same boat 
with the rest. I’m not afraid of my money. 
I shall get that all right.” 

*“ Then I may as well go,” said Augustus. 

“Don’t be in a hurry, Mr. Scarborough,” 
said Tyrrwhit. “ Things of this kind can’t 
be done just in a moment.” But Augustus 
explained that they must be done in a very 
few moments, if they were to be done at 
all. It was not his intention to sit there 
in Gurney and Malcolmson’s office discuss- 
ing the matter with Mr. Hart. Notice of 
his intention had been given and they 
might take his money or leave it. 

“Just so, captain,” said Mr. Hart. 
“Only I believe you ain’t the captain. 
Where’s the captain, now? I see him last 
at Monte Carlo, and he had won a pot of 
money. He was looking uncommon well 
after his little accident in the streets with 
young Annesley.” 

Mr. Tyrrwhit contrived to get all the 
others out of the room, he remaining there 
with Hart and Augustus Scarborough and 
Mr. Barry. And then Hart did sign the 
document with altered figures ;—only that 
so much was added on to the sum which 
he agreed to accept, and a similar deduction 
made from that to which Mr. Tyrrwhit’s 
name was signed. But this was not done 
without renewed expostulation from the 
latter gentleman. It was very hard, he 
said, that all the sacrifice should be made 
by him. He would be ruined, utterly 
ruined by the transaction. But he did 
sign for the altered sum, and Mr. Hart 
also signed the paper. “Now, Mr. Barry, 
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as the matter is completed, I think I will 
withdraw,” said Augustus 

“It’s five thousand pounds clean gone out 
of my pocket,” said Hart, “and I vas as 
sure of it as ever I vas in my life. There vas 
no better money than the captain’s. Vell, 
vell! This vorld’s a queer place.” So 
saying, he followed Augustus and Mr. Barry 
out of the room, and left Mr. Tyrrwhit 
alone in his misery. 





TOM CORYAT AND HIS 
“ CRUDITIES.” 


Towarps the close of the sixteenth 
century, there lived and wandered a crack- 
brained traveller named Thomas Coryat, 
of Odcombe, Somerset—which he calls 
his “ dear natalitiall place ”—who appears 
to have been the butt of the wits and 
witlings of his day. Even “rare Ben 
Jonson”. condescended to write some 
coarse scurrilous verses in mock eulogy of 
his light-headed friend. The poor fellow 
seems to have been a fair Greek and Latin 
scholar, nor was he unversed in the French 
and Italian tongues, to which he sub- 
sequently added a colloquial mastery of 
Persian and Hindustani. For Tom 
Coryat, as his contemporaries loved to call 
him, roamed far and wide, visiting more 
towns and kingdoms than Ulysses, if, 
perchance, with less advantage to himself 
and others. Atthe same time, his descrip- 
tions of places are always instructive, and 
sometimes interesting, and would have 
been more so had he expressed himself in 
simpler language. An affectation of fine 
words and scholastic erudition was, how- 
ever, the fashion of the day, so that our 
author’s offence is merely one of exaggera- 
tion. Here and there we alight upon 
some curious observation, which not 
only evinces an intelligent curiosity on 
the part of the tourist, but which is worth 
remembering even in the present era of 
universal knowledge. Among the sights 
of Boulogne he mentions “a very high 
and strong watch-tower, built upon the 
toppe of an eminent hill, which our 
Englishmen do commonly call ‘the gld 
man of Boulogne.’” Its foundation was 
attributed to Julius Cesar, instead of Caius 
Caligula, and on a clear day it was visible 
from Dover Castle. (It fell down in 1644, 
and the ruins are now known as the Tour 
d’Ordre.) On the road to Montreuil, he 
passed “ a gallows, consisting of two goodly 
faire pillars of free stone, where there is no 
cross beame as upon our English gallows, 





but that crosse beame is erected when any 
are hanged, and taken down againe im- 
mediately after the execution. No offen- 
dours are hanged there, but only fellons.” 
A little further on he came upon a wooden 
structure, “at the toppe whereof there is a 
wheele, whereon the bodies of murderers 
only are tormented, and broken in peeces 
with certain yron instruments, wherewith 
they breake their armes first, then their 
legs and thighes, and after their breast. 
If they are favoured, their breast is first 
broken.” About two miles from Mon- 
treuil, he was asked to contribute to the 
maintenance of the parish church, by “a 
Whitsuntide foole disguised like a foole, 
wearing a long coate, wherein there were 
many severall peeces of cloth of divers 
colours, at the corners whereof there 
hanged the tails of squirrels: he bestowed 
a little piece of plate, wherein was ex- 
pressed the effigies of the Virgin Mary, 
upon every one that gave him money.” 
That was in 1608, when religion was, 
after a fashion, more reverenced than it is 
in 1882. His hostess, for instance, im- 
plored the Virgin to bless him, until she 
discovered that he was a Protestant, when 
she gave him a look of pity. 

Between Montreuil and Abbeville tra- 
vellers had to traverse a goodly forest, 
forty miles in compass, infested with 
robbers and wild boars ; and a few miles 
from Abbeville the symbol of civilisation 
reappeared in the form of “a stately 
gallowes of foure very high pillars of free 
stone, which is joyned together with two 
crosse beames of stone, whereon the offen- 
doursare hanged.” Monasteries inruins, and 
deserted villages, bore terrible testimony 
to the devastation caused by the wars of 
religion under Henry the Third and Henry 
the Fourth. Pilgrims and friars, with a 
smattering of Latin, were at times over- 
taken, who helped to enliven the weariness 
of the journey. On approaching Paris, 
Coryat observed “seven faire pillars of 
free stone erected at equal distance from 
each other, betwixt St. Denis and Paris. 
In each of these is erected (query, engraven) 
the image of St. Denis, the Areopagite, in 
stone, with his two companions, Rusticus 
and Eucherius.” According to the legend, 
St. Denis, after being beheaded in Mont- 
martre, sauntered to a pretty village, where 
the cathedral now stands, with his head in 
his hand, resting seven times on the way. 

Coryat is just a little severe in 
deriving the name of Lutetia from “lutum,” 
‘‘which signifieth durt, because many of 
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the streets are the durtiest, and so conse- 
quently the most stinking of all that ever 
I saw in any citie in my life.” The Exchange 
in Paris is described as a very poor affair, 
in no way comparable with the similar 
resort of the London merchants, “being a 
plaine pitched walke sub dio, that is under 
the open ayre.” The garden of the 
Tuileries, though “much inferior to the 
king’s garden at Fountaine Beleau,” is pro- 
nounced unsurpassed for “length of de- 
lectable walkes.” It contained two walks, 
each seven hundred paces long, one of 
which was covered in with the branches 
of maple-trees. ‘“ This roofed walke hath 
six faire arbours, advanced to a great 
height like turrets. Also there is a long 
and spacious plot full of hearbes, and 
knots trimly kept by many persons.” 

Mr. Coryat’s compassion was greatly 
excited on behalf of the “ pretty innocent 
punies,” who served as chorister-boys at 
the festival of Corpus Christi in the church 
of Notre Dame; “for they had not a 
quarter so much haire left upon their heads 
as they brought with them into the world, 
being soclean shaved away round about their 
whole heads, that a man could perceive no 
more than the very rootes.” At this festival 
above named, the Crown of Thorns was 
shown to the faithful, but a little later on 
it appeared that the Crown of Thorns was 
preserved at Vicenza, and had been there 
since the reign of Louis the Ninth. So the 
one in Paris must have been a replica. 
On the other hand, our traveller had the 
good fortune to listen to the preaching of 
‘Peter Molinus, and to hold converse with 
Isaac Casaubon, who expressed a strong 
desire that some learned man in England 
“‘ would write the life and death of Queene 
Elizabeth in some excellent stile.” 

Our traveller was struck with the quan- 
tity of rye cultivation in France, which 
he roughly estimates at a hundred times 
greater than in England and Wales. He 
was also surprised to find that hemp at 
Whitsuntide was more advanced than it 
would be at Midsummer in England ; 
but as Whitsuntide is a movable feast, 
his remark is worthless as a measure 
of times and seasons. He was like- 
wise exercised in his mind by the little 
boughs of box that surmounted many of 
the roadside crosses. Having apparently 
forgotten all about Palm Sunday he ima- 
gined that they were “ put up upon Good 
Friday to put men in minde that, as Christ 
was that day scourged amongst the Jews 
for our sins, so we should punish and whip 





ourselves for our own sinnes.” Near 
Montarges he again became aware that he 
was in a civilised country, for he beheld 
‘a very dolefull and lamentable spectacle, 
the bones and ragged fragments of clothes 
of a certaine murderer remaining on a 
wheele, whereon most murderers are 
executed: the bones were miserably broken 
asunder and dispersed abroad upon the 
wheele in divers places.” Considering that 
Englishmen had obtained on the Continent 
the nickname of “Goddams,” so far back as 
the daysof Joan of Arc, it is amusing to find 
an English traveller denounce a “ most 
diabolicall custome” of French postillions. 
“‘Whensoever their horses doe a little 
anger them, they wil say in their fury, 
Allons diable, that is, Go, thou divell. Also 
if they happen to be angry with a stranger 
upon the way upon any occasion, they will 
say to him, Le diable t’emporte, that is, 
The divell take thee. This I know by 
mine owne experience.” 

At Nevers, Mr. Coryat encountered a 
greater number of “roguish Egyptians ” 
than he had ever before seen in any one 
place. He seems to have regarded their 
swarthy complexion as artificial, and he 
adds: ‘Both their haire and their faces 
looked so blacke, as if they were raked out 
of hel, and sent into the world by great 
Beelzebub to terrifie and astonish mortall 
men; their men are very Russians and 
swashbucklers, having exceeding long black 
haire curled, and swords or other weapons 
by their sides. Their women also suffer 
their haire to hang loosely about their 
shoulders.” In that same town he saw 
wooden shoes for sale, the price being “‘ two 
sowses, which is twopence-farthing,” so that 
our traveller can hardly be quoted as a 
trustworthy cambist. Between Moulins 
and St. Geran, another “ very ruefull and 
tragicall object” presented itself, in “ten 
men hanging in their clothes upon a goodly 
gallows made of free stone, whose bodies 
were consumed to nothing; onely their 
bones and the ragged fitters of their clothes 
remained.” At Lyons, we are told, most 
of the windows were made of white paper, 
thgugh in some parts of the city the upper 
panes were of glass, and also at Chambéry. 
Many of our readers may have seen painted 
upon country toll-bars, a quaint dirge: 
“ Poor Credit ! who killed him? Bad pay- 
masters.” The same idea might have been 
traced well-nigh three centuries ago in one 
of the courts of “the fayrest Inne in the 
whole citie,” The Three Kings, where the 
Earl of Essex lodged with all his train for 
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several days. The “ pretty French poesie ” 
ran as follows: ‘On ne loge ceans a 
credit, car il est mort, les mauvais paieurs 
Yont tué.” Among the spectacles of Lyons 
was that of a man “ whipped openly in the 
streets, who was so stout a fellow that, 
though he received many a bitter lash, he 
did not a jot relent at it.” The same sort 
of thing might have been witnessed in 
English towns at a much later date. 

The roads of Savoy are described as 
abominably bad, but much admiration is 
expressed with regard to the walnut and 
chestnut trees, the latter being so abundant 
that pigs were fed upon the fruit. A very 
unpleasant custom of the country is recorded 
of certain towns in Italy. Ifa man carried 
about with him more money than was 
deemed warrantable, it was at once confis- 
cated to the local prince or magistrate. 
Not far from Turin, Coryat saw for the 
first time in his life “a strange kinde of 
corne,” which he calls ‘ Panicke,” but 
which was evidently maize; and at Padua 
he made the acquaintance of “a certaine 
rare tree,” whereof he had read in Virgil 
and other authors, and which is. known to 
Englishmen as the plane-tree. Another 
novelty is thus described: ‘‘ The Italians, 
and also most strangers that are com- 
morant in Italy, doe alwaies at their meals 


use a little forke when they cut their’ 


meate. For while with their knife which 
they hold in one hand, they cut the meate 
out of the dish, they fasten their forke 
which they hold in their other hand upon 
the same dish, so that whatsoever he be 
that, sitting in the company of any others at 
meale, should unadvisedly touch the dish 
of meate with his fingers from which all at 
the table doe cut, he will give occasion of 
offence unto the company, as having 
transgressed the lawes of good manners, 
in so much that for his error he shall be at 
the least brow beaten, if not reprehended 
in wordes.” The Italians, we read, did not 
like having their meat touched with fingers, 
because all fingers are not equally clean, 
but no other nation of Christendom was 
then equally fastidious. Forks were usually 
made of iron or steel, though gentlemen 
sometimes used silver forks. On his return 
to England, the author adhered to that 
‘forked cutting of meat,” for which his 
learned familiar friend, Mr. Lawrence 
Whitaker, “in his merry humour doubted 
not to call me at table furcifer.” With our 
author’s taste for the vindication of human 
Justice, it would have been strange had he 
passed over unnoticed the porphyry stone 





at the south corner of St. Mark’s Church, 
in Venice, on which ‘“‘are laide for the 
space of three days and three nights, the 
heads of all such as being enemies or 
traitors to the State, or some notorious 
offenders, have been apprehended out of 
the citie, and beheaded by those that have 


been bountifully hired by the Senate for 


the same purpose.” It was said that as 
much as twenty thousand ducats had been 
given to a man for bringing a traitor’s head 
to that place. Near that stone he observed 
“a marvailous faire paire of gallowes made 
of alabaster, the pillars being wrought with 
many curious borders and workes, which 
served for no other purpose but to hang 
the duke whensoever he shall happen to 
commit any treason against the State.” In 
the meantime the transverse beam was 
kept out of sight. 

The “playhouses” at Venice are de- 
scribed as “very beggarly and base in 
comparison of our stately playhouses in 
England ; neyther can their actors com- 
pare with us for apparell, shewes, and 
musick.” Here, for the first time, though 
the innovation had already been occasion- 
ally attempted in London, Coryat beheld 
women act, and “with as good a grace, 
action, gesture, and whatsoever convenient 
for a player, as ever I saw any masculine 
actor.” Men did not sit in galleries, as 
was then customary in London. “All 
the men doe sit beneath in the yard 
or court, every man upon his severall 
stoole, for the which hee payeth a gazet ”— 
equivalent to an English penny of the 
period. 

The “ most fond and impious opinion ” 
still prevailed as to the efficacy of being 
buried in the habits of a Franciscan friar, 
for the remission of a third part of one’s 
sins. Another superstitious practice 
throughout Italy was that at noon and 
sunset ‘‘all men, women, and children 
must kneele and say their Ave Maria bare- 
headed wheresoever they are, eyther in 
their houses or in the streets, when the 
Ave Marie bell ringeth.” But worse than 
any superstition was the meanness of men 
of “generose parentage” in doing their 
own marketings, which was so unlike the 
conduct of the “English gentleman that 
scorneth to goe into the market to buy his 
victuals and other necessaries for house- 
keeping, but employeth his Cooke or Cator 
about those inferior and sordid matters.” 
On the other hand, it is admitted that the 
Italians excelled all nations in the rich 
simplicity of their attire, being exempt 
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from the “ phantasticall fashions ” which 
made Englishmen and Frenchmen alike 
ridiculous. The Italians were thus induced 
to “brand the Englishman with a notable 
mark of levity by painting him starke 
naked, with a paire of shears in his hand, 
making his fashion of attire according to 
the vaine invention of his braine-sicke 
head, not to comelinesse and decorum.” 
In the second volume of Coryat’s Crudities 
those who are curious on such matters will 
find a minute description of the Venetian 
male and female costume. 

The mountebanks of Venice were held, in 
Coryat’s time, in high repute. A bad pre- 
eminence, too, was enjoyed by the bravos, 
“who at some unlawfull times do commit 
great villainy. They wander abroad very 
late in the night to and fro for their prey, 
like hungry lyons, being armed with a 
privy coate of maile, a gauntlet upon their 
right hande, and a little sharpe dagger 
called a stiletto.” If two men quarrelled 
in the streets, and drew upon one another, 
the bystanders would look on without 
attempting to part them, and if one of the 
combatants chanced to be killed, no notice 
was taken of the matter unless he hap- 
pened to be a “gentleman.” Wine was 
dearer in Venice than in other parts of 
Italy, though a good draught could be had 
for less than a halfpenny. The Liatico is 
eulogised as “a very cordiall and generose 
liquor,” and the “ Lagryme di Christo” as 
“so toothsome and delectable to the taste 
that a certain stranger, being newly come 
to the citie, and tasting of this pleasant 
wine, was so affected therewith that I 
heard he uttered this speech out of a 
passionate humour : ‘ Oh, Domine, Domine, 
cur non lachrymasti in regionibus nostris ?’” 

From Venice Coryat travelled by way 
of Vicenza, Bergamo, and the Grisons to 
Zurich, before he noticed anything that a 
modern traveller might not observe in our 
own days. Not far from the banks of fair 
Zurich’s waters there was “‘acertaine greene 
place, made in the forme of a pit,” in which 
malefactors were punished. A little chapel 
stood hard by, furnished with wheels, and 
“some clergie man” to minister spiritual 
consolation to criminals at the end of their 
journey through life. Should they, how- 
ever, be so inconsiderate as to tremble 
overmuch, they were incontinently broken 
on a wheel to save them the trouble of 
being carried outside. A few years 
previous to Coryat’s visit “three noble 
‘Tigurines were beheaded in that Chapell, 
because they were so inclined to trembling 





that they could not stand uprighte.” Five 
kinds of punishment awaited heinous 
offenders—beheading, hanging, drowning, 
burning alive, and breaking upon the 
wheel. Witchcraft, sorcery, and heresy 
were, of course, punished at the stake, the 
ashes of the offenders being thrown into 
the river ‘ Sylla.” 

Coryat praises Basle for the beauty of its 
women—inferior only to Englishwomen— 
and for the excellent fare at its ordinaries, 
though the latter was “something deare, 
no lesse than eight battes a meale, which 
are twenty pence of our money.” Suppers 
would be protracted sometimes for well- 
nigh two hours, the Germans being a 
sociable people, fond of “noble carows- 
ing,” and of pledging each other in 
bumpers, and they decline to converse with 
a man who refuses to “ retaliate a healthe,” 
though they did not insult or illtreat him, 
as was the custom in England. Upon the 
whole there was decidedly less drunken- 
ness among the Germans than among 
Englishmen, the monster tun at Heidel- 
berg notwithstanding. This tun, by the 
way, was then full of generous Rhenish 
wine, valued at one thousand nine hundred 
and eighty-eight pounds eight shillings of 
English money of the period. Ascending 
to the top by means of a double ladder, 
our traveller quaffed ‘‘two sound draughts” 
of the amber liquid, but warns his readers 
to drink moderately, lest their brain ‘‘ be 
unnerved” and so they come to miss the 
direct way down, and reach the ground 
“with a very dangerous precipitation.” In 
one respect the Italians are pronounced 
more hospitable than the Germans. 
Whereas in Lombardy a wayfarer was at 
liberty to pluck as many grapes as he 
desired to assuage his thirst, in Germany 
it was held a grave offence to trespass on 
a vineyard, and for gathering two small 
clusters Coryat had to pay twenty pence 
to redeem his hat, which a churl had 
knocked off his head with his halberd. 

It is needless to follow the wanderer down 
the Rhine and across Holland to Flushing, 
whence “a very pleasant and prosperous 
gale of wind” propelled his bark to London 
in eight-and-forty hours. He had been 
absent five months, during which he had 
travelled one thousand nine hundred and 
seventy-five miles, and visited forty-five 
cities, ‘‘ whereof in France, five ; in Savoy, 
one; in Italy, thirteen; in Rhetia, one; in 
Helvetia, three; in some parts of high 
Germanie, fifteen; in the Netherlands, 
seven.” Like many others, he was then 
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minded to write a book, that all the world 
might know what he had seen and heard 
and performed. Unfortunately, his work, 
which he calls his Crudities, is so marred 
with pedantry, conceit, and egotism, that 
it is practically useless except to the 
compilers of guide-books. 

A few years later, however, Tom Coryat 
set out on a much more perilous adventure 
than the accomplishment of the “ grand 
tour,” though he never returned to his 
native land to astonish his fellow-country- 
men with the recital of his wonderful 
experiences in Turkey, Asia Minor, Syria, 
Mesopotamia, Persia, and India. A few 
letters and short papers alone survive to 
mark the principal stages in his long 
journey, which was performed for the 
most part on foot and in solitude. Half- 
way between Ispahan and Lahore he had 
the happiness to meet Sir Robert and 
Lady Shirley travelling from the Mogul’s 
Court to that of the Shah. He was 
much pleased to learn that they carried 
with them copies of his former works, 
which they intended to show to the King 
of Persia. Nor, perhaps, was he less 
gratified by the present of forty shillings 
bestowed upon him by Lady Shirley in 
Persian money. In a letter to a friend 
dated from Ajmere in the -year 1615, 
he states that he found there a Cape 
merchant and nine other Englishmen 
negotiating, on behalf of “the right 
worshipfull Company of Merchants in 
London, that trade for East India.” It had 
taken him something over fifteen months 
to journey thither afoot from Jerusalem— 
“with divers paire of shoes ”—a distance 
estimated by him at two thousand seven 
hundred English miles. At that time he 
proposed to return home through Persia, 
and by way of Babylon and Nineveh to 
Cairo, thence to Alexandria by the Nile, 
and there embark for Christendom, “a 
very immense dimensiun of ground.” 

Between Aleppo and Ajmere he was ten 
months on the road, but his total expendi- 
ture did not exceed three pounds sterling, 
and of that sum ten shillings were cozened 
out of him by “certaine lewde Christians 
of the Armenian nation.” For the fifty 
shillings actually expended on himself 
he “fared reasonable well every daie.” 
In a letter to his mother, dated Agra, 
October 31st, 1616, he mentions that he 
had intended to visit Samarcand, until the 
Great Mogul himself —Jehanghir—took 
the trouble to dissuade him from the rash 
enterprise by assuring him that he would 





certainly be put to death by the Tartars. 
At Ajmere, Coryat remained fourteen 
months, studying Persian, Turkish, and 
Arabic, and living at free quarters in the 
houses of the English merchants, He 
attained to such a mastery of Persian that 
he was emboldened to make a speech to 
the king in the presence of his court, who 
was so well pleased that he threw down 
to him from a window a hundred pieces of 
silver (rupees), which he caught in a sheet 
held by the four corners. Sir Thomas Roe, 
the English ambassador, was sorely scandal- 
ised at his presenting himself before the 
king “in that poor and beggarly manner, 
to crave money from him by flattery.” 
However, he also gave the poor gentleman 
a gold piece worth twenty-four shillings, 
which Coryat proposed to keep till he re- 
turned to England. At the time of his 
writing he was possessed of about twelve 
pounds, which he calculated would last 
him for three years at the rate of twopence 
a day, which was ample for Asia, seeing 
that he drank nothing but water. All 
this privation he endured from no higher 
motive than a vainglorious desire to be 
talked about. It was not fated, however, 
that he should achieve such distinction 
even as a traveller. His journeyings, 
indeed, had run their course at the very 
time when he was contemplating a visit to 
the remotest regions of the earth. 

His last days were commemorated by 
the Rev. Edward Terry, chaplain to Sir 
Thomas Roe’s Embassy, who was with him 
at Mandoa shortly before he intended to 
leave India for Persia. ‘The reverend 
gentleman says of him that he was like 
“aship that hath too much sail and too 
little ballast,” and that he was constantly 
exposing himself to ridicule. While cross- 
ing Persia he met with a Mr. Richard 
Steel, a merchant in the service of the East 
India Company, who afterwards informed 
King James that he had come across 
Coryat in Persia. The two again met at 
Mandoa, when this same Mr. Steel told 
the other that on his mentioning their 
former rencounter to the king, His Majesty 
had replied: ‘Is that fool yet living?” 
“which, when our poor pilgrim heard, it 
seemed to trouble him very much, because 
the king spake no more nor no better of 
him, saying that kings would speak of 
poor men what they pleased.” At his 
departure Sir Thomas Roe gave him a 
letter of introduction to the British Consul 
at Aleppo, which began as follows : 
“ Mr. Chapman, when you shall hand these 
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letters, I desire you to receive the bearer 
of them, Mr. Thomas Coryate, with curtesy, 
for you shall find him a very honest poor 
wretch ; and further, I must intreat you 
to furnish him with ten pounds, which 
shall be repayed,” ete. The gift was ac- 
ceptable, but the personal allusion was 
very galling to Coryat’s vanity. However, 
he never returned to Aleppo. On reaching 
Surat he was hospitably welcomed by the 
English merchants, who produced some 
sack which had lately arrived from Eng- 
land. “Sack, sack!” he exclaimed ; “is 
there any such thing as sack? I pray you 
give me some sack.” He drank of it, Mr. 
Terry assumes, in moderation, “ for he was 
a very temperate man,” but it increased 
the dysentery from which he was suffering, 
and in a few days he was at rest. A 
monument was raised to mark the spot 
where he was buried, but the memory of 
the man himself soon passed out of the 
minds of his contemporaries. 





A LEGEND OF CEUTA. 

THE mighty Emir, Alahor, a deadly oath he swore, 

The race of traitor Julian should cumber earth no 
more. 

He heeded not the guerdon won, the golden prize 
of Spain ; 

“He who has broken fealty once, may play his part 
again.” 

Though Julian’s power is set at naught, and 
crushed is Julian’s pride. 

“Though ‘neath the towers of Malaga, the broken- 
hearted died ; 

‘Though to his hole the serpent crawl, his spawn 
is living still, 

All trace of him I banish earth ;” so spoke the 
Enir’s will. 

With barely fifteen cavaliers, Count Julian’s way 


is won, 
Where Marcuellos’ lofty hold, looks down on 
Aragon. 


And where the towers of Ceuta, frown o’er the 
frowning sea, 

Where ’gainst its base the winter tides beat long 
and heavily, 

Sore weeping for her daughter dead, her ruined 
house and name, 

Close clasping her last treasure left, 
Frandina came. 

She was warned by fearful vision, by the warning 
that he gave : 

Who with pale lips and burning eyes rose from his 
early grave ! 

**The bloodhounds are upon thy track ; thy course 
is well-nigh run ; 

From the tiger grasp of Alahor, sister, guard thou 
thy son!” 

She drew the fair boy to her arms, the last of all 
her race ; 

She kissed the ebon curls, she kissed the bright 
young laughing face. 

‘The foe is at our heels, my child, dost fear the 

__ dark?” she said. 

** Dost fear to hide by Florinda, who sleeps amid 
the dead?” 


Countess 





‘“Why should I fear my sister fair?” Alarbot said, 
and smiled, 
And in Ceuta’s darkling vaults Frandina left her 


child. 

All through the desperate strife that raged around 
the lofty wall, 

All through the turmoil of the siege, repulse, and 
loss, and fall, 


Couched ’mid the marble coffins, by pitying angels 


ept, 

Calm as if clasped in guardian arms, the dark-eyed 
baby slept. 

Frandina’s gallant fight was lost, and haughty and 
serene, P 

In her own castle hall she stood, a captive, yet a 
queen. 

“Give me thy child,” the Emir spoke, and quietly 
she said, : . 

* Ask thou what mortals have to give, my boy is 
with the dead.” 

“‘Thou liest ; false the lying lips of Julian’s wife 
must be ; ; 

Give me thy child, lest torture wring reluctant 
truth from thee !” 

**Do what thou wilt,” nor drooped her eye, nor 
paled her proud lips’ red, : 

“T speak the truth, who speak no more, my child 
is with the dead.” 

The mighty Emir, Alahor, in gloomy wrath he 

eard 

But slow, cold Yuza read the face, and heeded not 
the word. 

And in the crafty wisdom a childless age will 


teach, 
He saw the lurking terror beneath the dauntless 


speech ; 

‘Search through the hold,” he said, ‘and bring 
the woman in your train.” 

Through bower and hall and basement, they sought, 
but sought in vain. 

He marked her falter, as beneath the chapel roof 
they trode ; 

He bade them tear the altar down, and dash 
aside the rood. 

Then as the bafiled war-dogs paused, he saw the 
light of joy, 

Flash for a moment in her eyes, and thought ‘‘ She 
has her boy.” 

And through the subtle brain there passed the 
words that she had said ; 

“Halt ho,” exclaimed the hard old man, 
now amid the dead.” 

‘And if naught else amid the vaults, our fortune 
*tis to find, 7 : 

At least we'll filing La Cava’s bones, to wither in 
the wind.” 

Where fair Florinda lay, at last from care and 
woe at rest, ws : 

They found Alarbot sleeping calm upon his sister’s 
breast. 

With ruthless hands they dragged him forth, with 
ruthless grasp they bore 

The frantic mother to her cell, and barred the 
massive door. 

Mid frowning brows, and angry words, undaunted 
passed the child, 

And standing by the tyrant’s throne, looked up at 
him and smiled. 

Then spoke the Emir, Alahor, ‘* Too fair and sweet 
his face. 

Take thou the child, oh, Yuza. I have sworn to 
crush his race.” 

The old man with the cold grey eyes, up by the 
winding stair, 


** seek 
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To the tall tower led the babe, and showed where 
rich and fair, 


Beyond the dancing waves, 
majestic main, 
Lay smiling in the evening light, the golden shores 
of Spain. 
vtec? the Joftiest parapet he set the child. 
ea 

“Nay, father, for my Spain is there, and thy 

firm hold is here.” 


‘* Stretch out thy hands then to thy Spain, the Spain 
thy father gave 

To us and ours, stretch out thy hands, and greet 
the Moslem’s slave.” 


And wonderingly the pretty boy held out his little 
hands— 

A push! acry! and far below, down on the yellow 
sands, 

ae | ’mid the cruel boulders, down in the dread 
abyss, 

The corpse of a fair murdered child lay for the 
waves to kiss, 


Lay for gentle breeze to fan, the gentle rains 
to we 

While Kindly sea-blooms softly wreathed about his 
dreamless sleep. 

And fearlessly and calmly, Frandina met her 
doom. 

When love, and life, and hope are gone, what 
terrors has the tomb? 


But — say that. when at last lay Yuza down 


beyond the blue 


** Dost 


o die 
With his last moan of a gony, there blent a baby’s 
cry ! 





THE TROOPING OF THE HAMLYNS. 
A GHOST STORY. 

“THESE matters are rarely explained.” 
So that very, vague person James Ducie 
was vaguely ending. 

“ Just because people never have the 
will to go beyond the surface. Shallowness, 
mere shallowness, my good sir.” 

So answered I, a middle-aged woman, 
with a little of the quality of determination. 

“Tt may be so, and yet—yet I opine that 
they may be also some of the countless 
links which go to make the indestructible 
chain P 

‘Chain of fiddlesticks!” I said. ‘* Do 
not wander. You will lose yourself to a 
certainty.” 

This James Ducie we were pleased to 
laugh at, I and my cousin’s children, to 
whom I was Aunt Bell by courtesy. 
Harum-scarum beings these children were, 
though some were old enough to be wise, 
and utterly opposite in nature to the man 
of whom they made so much fun. Dreamy, 
thoughtful, visionary—that is what he was. 
He even was said to write poetry. 

“Not so, Miss Haygarth. ‘We have 
to leave the higher reasonings when we 
talk of such unembodied, perhaps aerial 
existences, and call up our greatest human 
faculty ——” 








“What's that?” irreverently broke in 
Sylvia, his eldest torment, aged nineteen. 

“Imagination.” How calm and certain 
was the answer ! 

“The very smallest,” I contradicted. 
‘You'd be a sensible man, James Ducie, if 
you set your heel on your imagination.” 

** What is all the squabble about ?” came 
in a hearty voice. Norman Ronalds, a 
cousin of the children’s, had just come in 
from shooting. 

We were in a little room on the ground- 
floor, a room which was sometimes a 
morning-room, sometimes a smoking-room, 
sometimes the boys’ holiday mess-room, 
sometimes the girls’ millinery-room, always 
the haven of comfort. We were in more 
than dusk, and were waiting for some tea. 

“ Fire and water !” and Sylvia flourished 
one hand towards me and the other towards 
the family friend, James Ducie. 

“Aunt Bell and Mr. Ducie?” laughed 
the young man, ‘ And what is it now?” 

“ Being the ‘witching hour’ of day,” 
explained Sylvia, ‘‘ we thought to raise our 
spirits by talking of the family ghosts. 
We’ve nailed the philosopher, because he’ll 
explain for her. Twenty years has Aunt 
Bell known the house, and she’s not seen 
the dear loves yet.” 

“Nor ever shall,” I declared emphati- 
cally. Fancy me a ghost-seer—me! Of 
course I did not, do not, never will believe 
in such rubbish ; not I. 

“* He was in the midst of the most sweet 
explanation,” the girl went on with a fine 
gravity. “It was all mist, and vacuity, 
and vagueness, and spiritualisings—big 
words too.” She measured the air with her 
arms in illustrative pantomime. 

“She’s given in, then?” Norman 
squeezed his chair in between me and the 
fire, and made believe to be cold. “I’ve 
got the creeps, Aunt Bell,” he said; 
“haven't you?” 

“Ne” 

“A faithless unbeliever still? Do you 
know the punishment for all such as 
contemn the legend of Craye Holm?” he 
asked in a mystic tone. 

“ Not I.” With defiance I added : “And 
what’s more, I do not care.” 

“But it’s all perfectly true, Aunt Bell,” 
put in Bridget, who was one year younger 
than Sylvia, and one degree wilder. ‘‘ We've 
all seen him, or her, or them—there’s a 
pleasant irregularity about the dears—from 
the sage over there to our youngest born !” 

“You ruin your cause,” I said. ‘ How 
could a child of four see a ghost?” 
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‘ Precocity of the imaginative faculty, I 
suppose,” retorted Sylvia. ‘I can talk as 
well as you, James, can’t I?” 

“Far better,” he said quietly. ‘I think, 
Miss Haygarth,” he went on, “ that fact of 
Nora’s seeing something is an argument 
for the reality of the appearance.” 

**T don’t see it.” 

“Eh!” cried Norman, “you don’t see ; 
but I saw that very moment! The whole 
troop, I declare! Bridget, an’ you love 
me, draw down the blind.” 

“T don’t love you, so we'll leave it up. 
They’re about, so Aunt Bell has a chance.” 
She jumped past me and went to look out 
through the window. 

To me there was only the rimy darken- 
ing of autumn. What folly was all this ! 
But you'd like to know what the folly was. 
Here it is. 

The Holm was an old place. Some- 
where in the dark ages, so went the story, 
a certain son and a certain daughter were 
cast off. Whither they went history tells 
not, but one supposes the East—does not 
the East hold all mysteries? A year and 
a day—with many repetitions of course— 
passed, and the two came back. Both 
were grey-haired folk, an@both came with 
a following of children and grandchildren. 
Surely with two so noble trains they would 
be welcomed to the old home ? 

Not a bit of it. They were dismissed 
with some words which were not of the 
most pleasant. One must make excuses 
for the language which we do not find 
elegant enough for modern ears—they 
spoke rough Saxon in those “dark ages.” 

Well, there was no gainsaying the 
matter. Bolts and bars, nay, the flying of 
arrows and the hurling of deadly weapons 
of war, gave a stronger point to those very 
strong words. The wailing lady and the 
raging knight her brother had to wail and 
to rage away. 

They say that the echoes of that mighty 
wailing and raging—remember all the 
children and grandchildren—brought down 
the biggest thunderstorm that was ever 
known. So big that the old Holm was 
knocked to smithereens, if you know what 
that is—anyhow, the new Holm, the one 
at present existent, was built immediately 
after. 

Built 1—yes. And for ever haunted by 
the spirits of that outlawed company. 
One, two, many—so they came sweeping 
past the windows, round the house. 

There’s the story. 

Rubbish, I say. However, there was no 





soul of the house who did not believe it 
like a very gospel. 

Mind you, I was in the house, but I was 
not of the house. My cousin was the 
wife, not the husband. I was no born 
Hamlyn, so I was not bound to have faith 
in any such folly. 

“T should like to see them,” said Bridget, 
imitating a baby who cries for the moon. 

“ There !” 

“No.” Norman was by her side. “ Did 
you——?” 

“Yes, I did. Just one—a filmy lady 
all alone in a long-skirted foggy robe.” 

“ An invention for my benefit,” was my 
incredulous speech. 

“ Not at all so, Aunt Bell.” 

These very wild girls could be cross ; in 
fact, they were weathercocks of impulse. 
Bridget’s gaiety just before was thorough, 
this sudden melancholy crossness was just 
as thorough. Not so pleasant, though. 

“Not at all so,” she repeated, “1 have 
had quite enough——” 

“ Look, Bridget!” and her cousin turned 
her bodily round, she having set her back 
to the eerie window. “ There is the whole 
clan now !” 

“T don’t see them,” she said, shortly. 

“You are not looking. Dozens. Dancing, 
bowing, skimmering. It must be a festival 
dance of the dark ages. There, Ducie, 
come and look. What’s the name of the 
measure ?” 

A soft pleased laugh answered the young 
man. 

“T have never seen it to be able to 
enlighten you.” 

** No.” 

Ducie stood before the fire with his back 
to it. 

“Would there not be some upsetting of 
the old legend if I did? No; I have 
often seen a solitary man, or woman, or 
child !” 

How his sympathetic voice harmonised 
with his words. 

“ That’s it,” cried Bridget; “ ‘solitary’ 
—you are solitary, but 1 suppose you’ve 
grown used to it. I don’t like solitude, 
and—and there, I won’t believe in it.” 

“ The best thing you could do, my dear,” 
I put in unluckily. 

“ Not at all,” she cried, twisting round 
before my very face; ‘I will believe, but 
I won’t have—I won't have-—— James 
Ducie, don’t they ever break their rule?” 

She was almost crying. 

Quite childish this, thought I. How- 
ever, I held my peace. 
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“Are you not wrong, dear,” said he, 
“to attach so much importance to fancied 
details ?” 

I nodded my head at him and said : 

“You have helped to set the stone 
rolling. You cannot stop it now.” 

“Do you know these details, Miss 
Haygarth?” How sharply did this gentle, 
vague man turn upon me. 

“A bit here, a bit there,” I answered, 
careless. 

“Help me out, Bridget, if I am wrong,” 
he said, and I believe the whole of his 
subsequent rigmarole was just to turn the 
humour of the girl. “They do come, 
that is an acknowledged fact.” He stopped. 

I gave no answer. 

“Now for the superstructure in the 
shape of old wives’ fables.” 

Bridget’s head lifted, she was on the 
verge of a combative impulse. 

“The appearances have become pro- 
phetic,” Ducie began again. “ When the 
appearing figure is lone and solitary, the 
seeing person is doomed to a life of 
solitude.” 

“Bridget, the old maid,” put in Sylvia 
in an excited way ; ‘‘you’ve the cut of it, 
so have I. I’ve seen these solitary bogies.” 

“Go on,” said Bridget, loftily ignoring 
this, and gazing expectantly at James 
Ducie. 

“‘ Weeping is, of course, the precursor of 
a death. Marriage is prefigured by a 
company of dancers.” 

“« Hooray !” cried Norman. 

“Yes; you've got it. I hateit! I hate 
all of it! Why for you and not for me ?” 

Whereat we all burst out laughing. 
Such wild uproarious laughter it was, a 
laughter that was all for Bridget’s most un- 
intentional personal pointing. It suddenly 
stopped as such violent laughing does. 

Sylvia reached a candle from the mantel- 
shelf, and declared she must light it. She 
certainly was a little excited, and her fair 
cheeks were rosier than usual. Could I 
not be sure of this as she came close to the 
firelight ? 

“Mr. Ducie,” enquired Norman in a 
mock business way, “will these dancing 
progenitors of mine give a fellow a lift, do 
you think? I am unluckily only the third 
son of my father. Bob and Dick cost him 
such a lot. I’m an irreproachable Civil 
Servant at two hundred a year; a fellow 
cannot marry on that. Does your informa- 
tion go so far as to suppose that they have 
any hoards hidden anywhere ?” 

“No, I think not,” he said quietly ; “it 





is this faith in the fable which is so much 
to be deplored. Can there be any control 
emanating from the spirit of a past age 
which shall influence the narrow existence 
of one of us? Now, I go no further than 
myself. Could any change in the appear- 
ance I see change now the settled course of 
my existence ?” 

I started. 

“ All-sufficient man!” I exclaimed, “ do 
you order your own existence ?” 

‘Years and circumstances have ordered 
it. - I think x 

He had fallen into his dreamy way, and, 
as like goes to like, his gaze went away 
from the animated faces about him to the 
dim dreariness of twilight out of doors. 
Literally, it was more darkness than 
twilight by that time, and one could see 
the red and yellow reflection of our dancing 
fire on the outer mist. 

“See with my eyes, Bridget, and be 
comforted.” He spoke more lightly, even 
quite gaily. Taking her hand, he pointed 
to the window. ‘ Norman is right; the 
whole clan, as his Scotch tongue calls it, is 
out to-night. Dear me! there must be 
marriages for every individual in the 
house. Do look. Is it not quite pretty?” 

He turned to me, to me the sceptic, and 
I had not the heart to contradict him 
roughly. 

He was too absorbed to notice*my lack 
of answer. 

‘*So graceful—ah, that is quaint! 
There is a character in the measure. I 
must try and remember it. Can it be a 
reproduced dance of those ill-starred times ? 
Strange—strange——” 

“ Show me! show me Bridget’s cry 
and clutch at his arm broke his calm 
dreamy watching. 

“Everywhere, my child. Truly it is a 
very masquerade of spirits. 

* But I do not see—no, I am not meant 
to see.” 

As with all impulsive people, this 
change in Bridget touched the extreme of 
woe. Such a sad wailing was in the dear 
young voice. 

“It is growing quite sinful,” I declared 
severely. I could not endure this—the 
wildest, the best of all the children to be so 
crushed by a mere phantasm. ‘“ No, Mr. 
Ducie ; I insist upon ending this. Bridget 
child, look with me,” and I drew her cold 
hand through my arm. ‘“ You see the re- 
flection of the fire. Look at the gay tongues 
of fire, the splutter of the sparks—there, 
that one bright gas-like flame. Why ”—I 
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dashed my words in like a tornado—“ the 
fire is playing Old Harry with the mist 
and the autumn vapours. It’s October, 
mind, and a good damp October too! 
Now we'll have tea and lights.” 

Without more ado I pulled down the 
blind, and I believe Ducie saw the wisdom 
of my move—he had lighted two candles. 

The next thing, the tea, was at that 
most opportune moment brought in. 


Times went on, and events, those events 
that must come when a growing-up family 
becomes grown up, made a revolution in 
the lively monotony—yes, the contradict- 
ing words express what I wish to say— 
the lively monotony of Craye Holm. 

First and foremost Sylvia Hamlyn and 
Norman Ronalds were to be married. 
Norman’s two hundred a year suddenly 
grew and became something much larger ; 
only, as a consequence, he must pack up 
and go to India. 

A change had come over Bridget, some 
vague change which I cannot quite explain, 
but it was one which made her gay wildness 
of a more spasmodic sort. She would be 
simply incomprehensibly wild and gay, 
then a few moments would send her into 
stillness, even into a stillness that was 
brooding. 

I was worried about it. 

Another change was that the constant 
visitor, James Ducie, the man of books 
and of dreamy ways, had—how he came 
by it I never knew—been pleased to 
accept some professorship somewhere. 

Rather vague, you say; but it was 
enough to satisfy my utterly incurious 
mind. 

For myself, I had stayed at the Holm 
more than had been my custom—they said 
they wanted me for the wedding. 

The wedding was to be in June. 

It was the week before the wedding, the 
house was full. Norman himself was a per- 
fect nuisance of a lover, for he reduced 
Sylvia to a nonentity. She was hardly to 
be spoken to by anybody but her tyrant. 

However, I would be the last to grumble, 
for his best man was down at the Holm 
for that week with him—he was a man 
worthy the name. I never thought much 
of masculine humanity, but I suppose I 
had saved some sort of an ideal out of the 
wrecks of my youth. I am a good deal 
over thirty, mind you, and above every 
possible ideal I would place David For- 
tescue, 

He, too, was in the Civil Service, and 





was waiting for some such post as his 
friend Ronalds had won. However, his 
social status was nothing in the matter. 
Whether he had been a prince or a day- 
labourer, he was a king among men. 

My dear old Bridget, how glad I was, 
how fervently, seraphically happy was I, 
when David and you came to me hand-in- 
hand, and with your brave clear eyes shone 
down into my heart the story you had 
lighted upon ! 

What a pity the marriage could not 
have been turned into a double marriage ! 

Things will not go as seem best. For- 
tescue got his orders to sail, but he did not 
get his high appointment. He could have 
no wife for a year. 

I am hurrying on—this news he brought 
down to the Holm just one week after 
Sylvia and her husband had left it. 

Both Bridget and David were too brave 
to flinch. What was the decree? It only 
meant a year’s waiting, perhaps not so 
long. 

What grand and glorious weather it was 
at that time! So perfect an English June, 
with the leafage all of purest green, the 
air warm and fresh, fleecy cloudlets sailing 
on high like feathery birds against the 
still blue above, -a broad radiant shining of 
the sunlight across lawns and flower-beds 
—nay, right into the farthest nook of the 
room. 

I was in the little room where my story 
found its opening. The lovers had gone 
out through its window, and I could see 
them wandering sweetly and slowly behind 
the thick green of a holly hedge. I was 
at work, but my thoughts led me to drop my 
work. 

I seemed too happy, too thoroughly 
suffused with gladness. I was in no whit 
sleepy—no, certainly not, but the serenity 
of happiness led me to fold my hands and 
to gaze, just simply to gaze at the golden 
radiance of sunshine. 

Ah, why ever must the children come 
bothering me now ? 

The whole tribe of nursery Hamlyns 
were scampering round one after another. 

I forget whether I ever mentioned the 
fact of there being some half-dozen young 
Hamlyns up in the nursery. 

I drew myself behind a lace curtain so 
that they should not see me; my humour 
just then was not appreciative of children. 
I looked through to see if they would 


go. 
Ha! what was that? Who were they? 
Not Hamlyn children. 
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They were dancing past my window— 
shadowy children, with the sunlight golden- 
ing their shady selves. 

But their feet made no crunching of the 
gravel; the air brought no ringing of 
children’s laughter. Suddenly I was chilly 
and shivered, and yet—yet I would not 
believe. I stood out on the step of the 
window to look for real children. 

The vision had come to me and I should 
no longer be able to deny. Ah me! I 
must have been dreaming. 

No. It was no use trying to suppose 
that, for I was not one degree away from 
perfect and most intense wakefulness. 

I fought hard against believing. 

After that day (I confessed it to no one) 
I did again and again see—no, more often 
feel, that strange weird passing of figures 
outside a window. It was nothing terrific, 
nothing more than the semblance of a 
person going by whose shadow fell upon 
your book or your work, and when you 
looked up—lo! no one. 

I went home, and while there I 
heard that David Fortescue had started. 
Strangely, from that day I shrank from 
thinking about my dear Bridget and 
her marriage. Perhaps it was that the 
fact of my having seen the troops of 
Hamlyns with my own mortal and sceptical 
eyes had unnerved the vain common-sense 
of me, and was dragging me down to a 
weak fear of what Bridget’s own vision had 
foretold. 

Her “lonely lady!” My dancing children! 
I fought hard; sense was winning; the 
show was false for me—bah! what mar- 
riage did I want? Would it not be false 
—happily false for her ? 

My brave Bridget was too full of the fire 
of her love ever to bear the fate of that 
lonely lady. 


Times went on, I again. say. But in 
the months and days there were no events 
to chronicle. I was never at the Holm, 
though I saw the Holm people. 

On Christmas Eve, I, being a woman 
alone, was to go there; it was one of 
those true English houses where many 
lone people get assembled at Christmas- 
time. 

Bridget met me down at the lodge, and 
would mount the rickety station-fly, and 
tell me her news. 

She had heard from David—she would 
have to go to David in March. David 
had done some such wonderful service that 
he was to be promoted at once. This 





letter was dated from some place where 
he had been sent to arrange some “ bothera- 
tion amongst the natives.” 

So Bridget put it. Everything was 
“ David” until we gave the sharp swing 
where the larches come in sight, the larches 
that belt in the lower lawn in front of the 
house, when Bridget clutched my hand 
and laughed : 

“You are the only person we could 
victimise, and of course you don’t mind.” 

“Well?” 

**You’ve got to sleep in the dragon- 
room ?” 

“Have 1%” 

Now the dragon-room was called so, 
because it had some hangings of old chintz 
upon which dragons were represented as 
devouring, and also as breathing forth— 
flowers. Non-zsthetic, certainly. Besides 
this, it was the haunted room; how haunted 
I had never heard. 

A year ago I would have craved to sleep 
in thatroom. I did not like it now—my 
face evidently declared this. 

* Why, Aunt Bell!” 

“Do not shriek, my dear Bridget.” I 
would be stoically calm. 

“You do believe at last. Well, I am 
the sceptic now, as I have a right to be,” 
she gaily laughed, “and I am going to 
sleep there with you.” 

“Do not imagine I have the least fear— 
the least fear. Only, if you do know 
what the haunting is, let me know so that 
I may be prepared.” 

“T’ve been trying to get at that myself, 
but it’s no use. No one was ever known 
to repeat what that room discloses.” 

“Stuff!” With derision my courage 
grew. 

“‘ Nurse slept there once, and—there was 
something. But she won’t tell—no, wild 
horses will not drag it from her, she says.” 

“T shall proclaim whatever I see.” Here 
I had to break off, for I was being wel- 
comed and kissed, and made much of. 

I would like to say a great deal about 
that Christmas Eve. There was no day 
in my foregone life so good—well, I know 
what has come since, so I will rigidly 
hold back another word lest I should be 
tempted to say too much of personal 
matters, 

James Ducie was there, but, was he not 
a lone man as I was a lone woman ? 

It was long past twelve o’clock that 
night before Bridget and I were in bed, 
both quite tired out, and proof against 
the haunting of any restless spirit. Surely 
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we were safe for that night, for had 
not the clock said that it was already 
Christmas ? 

Bridget fell asleep as soon as her head 
touched the pillow. ‘ 

So did I—yes. But I awoke suddenly, 
chillingly, with a fearful tremor upon me. 
The dimness of the night-light had become 
a glare as of fire. 

I sat up in bed. I tried to wake Bridget 
—no, my hands were powerless to touch 
her. I tried toscream. I had no voice. 

Then a consciousness came into me that 
I saw no mortal flames. It was no fire to 
destroy the old walls of the Holm; it was 
the vision. 

Yes, my eyes would not close. 
—must see what was being done. 

The room was one lurid glare of light, 
there were figures—oh, horror ! 

I must be silent. What I saw can 
never be told. If it were an old tale 
re-told—if it were a prophecy—no, the 
details are before me, but my tongue can 
never speak them, my pen can never write 
them. So I thought, so I felt. 

Some weird command of secrecy was 
binding me as it had bound every former 
seer of the horrible vision. 

Bridget slept late the next morning. 
As for me, I was awake, alert, wishful to 
get downstairs, yet fearful about leaving 
the girl in that dreadful room. 

I could say nothing ; I was tired, tired 
with my journey. And I yawned and 
made much ado over my fancied weariness, 
and left her. 

I was the first down. 

James Ducie was next ; Sir Marmaduke 
Hamlyn, our host, was next. 

He left us to ourselves and began to 
read his paper. He was rather a silent 
man, and the uproar of Christmas greetings 
would be quite enough for him when the 
whole tribe of all ages came down as they 
must do on Christmas morning. 

We left him to himself. 

All at once we heard this : 

“ My God !” 

Sir Marmaduke was white to the lips, 
and he was clutching at the newspaper. 

“What?” “What is it?” “ What is 
wrong ?” we two exclaimed. 

‘Read !” he gasped. 

We did read. A telegram from India. 
A commissioner, some English officials, had 
been surprised by disaffected natives— 
murdered. 

Then came the list of those killed, the 
third name was David Fortescue. 


I must 





It was only a telegram. Short, unmis- 
takable, sure. 

I must have behaved strangely. James 
Ducie was holding me up. 

I pulled myself together, and I forced 
the words out of my lips. 

“My vision!” I said. “ Yes,” after 
that first effort I could speak ; “ yes, that 
is what I saw last night. I was in that 
room !” 

I must have looked strange still, for 
James Ducie still held me. 

“ Friends,” began Sir Marmaduke in a 
stony voice, “let this be secret for to-day. 
Bridget, where is Bridget ?” 

* Not dressed yet.” 

“That is well; let the child have one 
more good Christmas Day. The letters 
will be in soon enough.” 

What a day was that! What a horror of 
masking ! 

They were all so glad, so joyous—poor 
Sir Marmaduke with his stiff ways had 
never been known to be so genial—how 
one can act when the need comes ! 

And Bridget 4 

Bridget was the life of the gay life. She 
was wild with joy, a humour of her mad- 
dest childhood was upon her. Towards 
the afternoon she fell away from all this, 
and said some such sweet tender words to 
me—was it some foreknowledge stealing 
upon her ? 

I know not. 
happy: age 

“So I am, Aunt Bell; but—is it the 
influence of that room, do you think ?”— 
in the midst of her tender sad humour a 


I bade her be gay and 


| flash of the original Bridget shone in her 


eyes—“ I feel eerie!” she ended. 

“Nonsense!” I made myself talk in 
my old manner. 

“ Very likely, Aunt Bell ; very likely it 
is all nonsense. But I cannot get rid of 
the ‘lonely lady’ I used to see.” 

Her boy-brothers were shouting to her 
to go and skate with them, and she ran 
off. 

Poor Bridget! I never saw again the 
gay wild gladness of her. When next I 
did see her was in the Christmas gloaming, 
and she lay white and still, and smiling 
with a most sweet calm on her dear lips. 
I loved to think that that smile was a 
reflex from the unknown land where she 
and David Fortescue had so soon found a 
meeting-place. 

She and a young brother had gone on to 
dangerous ice and had fallen in. She had 
saved the brother—herself? ah, I think for 
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herself that was also a saving; how could 
Bridget have lived a life of solitude? How 
could she have been for long yearsa “lonely 
lady ?” 


We often talk it over, James Ducie and 
I, but we never find an ending. His pro- 
fessorship forced him to have a house and 
to live in London; how could a man such 
as he exist like that—alone ? 

“He wanted common-sense to take care 
of him,” so he said. It was like his gentle 
self to put his desire so. I believe I am 
helping him a bit. But I am sure I never 
dreamt of marriage for such an ancient 
person as I. 


SOME FRENCH MISERS. 


WE have often wondered, notwithstand- 
ing the prejudice which ispopularly supposed 
to exist against that class of individuals so 
ably described in Moliére’s Avare, how it 
is that they are, comparatively speaking, 
so few in number. When we consider 
the inducements insidiously held out by 
proverbial philosophy, and recall to mind, 
among others, the well-known and indis- 
putably stimulating adages, “‘A penny 
saved is a penny got,” and “A pin a day 
is a groat a year,” is it not a marvel that, 
taking mankind in the aggregate, so 
many are able to resist the temptation of 
emulating Harpagon, and cultivating a 
propensity which, after all, costs them 
nothing? Do we not ourselves, moreover, 
practically—although, of course, uninten- 
tionally—encourage our own offspring to 
“increase their store” by providing them 
with a money-box in the shape of a 
box with a slit in the top for the in- 
sertion of coin, the contents of which are 
only to be extracted by the breakage of 
the receptacle? It may be argued that, 
when this summary process has in due 
time been effected, the possessor of the 
treasure is far more likely to spend it than 
to hoard it up; which view of the case 
appears at first sight not only possible, but 
—if we may trust certain recollections of 
our own prodigality under similar circum- 
stances — sufficiently probable; but there 
are exceptions to every rule, and the 
example of Master Bullock in Dr. Birch 
and His Young Friends, in whom the 
“auri sacra fames” was evidently innate, 
and who, by a judicious system of exacting 
a penny a week by way of interest for 
every sixpence lent to his fellow-pupils, 





invariably left school with more money in 
his pocket than he had on arriving there, 
may be quoted as a by no means solitary 
instance of prudential economy. 

Early impressions, we are told, are 
generally lasting, and it may therefore be 
concluded that those who in after-life have 
become notorious misers were in the days 
of their youth, like Master Bullock, more 
or less affected by the same deplorable 
mania, thereby illustrating the principle 
laid down by the poet that “the child is 
father to the man.” We may imagine 
Harpagon or Balzac’s Grandet saving up 
every sou they could lay their hands on, 
legitimately or otherwise, and, little by 
little, exchanging copper for silver, and 
silver for gold, each successive addition to 
the mass contributing fresh fuel to the 
ruling passion, until their whole existence 
was gradually absorbed by it. The comedy 
then becomes a drama, and a painfully 
repulsive one, on which it is no pleasure 
to dwell. We prefer looking upon this 
travers d’esprit ” from a humorous point 
of view, and have grouped together a few 
anecdotical specimens, picked up here, 
there, and everywhere — for, in humble 
imitation of the great Poquelin, we take 
our “bien” where we find it—which, if 
not absolutely new, are, at all events, 
characteristic, and may possibly have 
escaped the notice of the general reader. 

A very singular type of the genus miser 
is mentioned in the entertaining pages of 
that indefatigable retailer of contemporary 
gossip, Tallemant des Réaux. His name 
is not recorded, but, according to the 
chronicler, he was of good family, and 
during the earlier part of his life occupied 


_a distinguished position in society. As he 


grew older, he mixed less with the world 
than formerly, and eventually withdrew 
from it altogether, taking up his abode in 
an old tumble-down house belonging to him 
in a remote quarter of the town, having 
previously dismissed his servants and sold 
their liveries, with the exception of one soli- 
tary coat-sleeve, which he reserved for a par- 
ticular purpose. In this wretched hovel— 
for it was little else—he vegetated for 
many years, limiting his daily expenditure 
to the smallest amount necessary to secure 
him from absolute starvation, and passing 
his time in the contemplation of his money- 
bags, of which he possessed a goodly store. 
In the midst of this self-imposed penury, 
however, he was so sensitively desirous of 
keeping up appearances that, whenever he 
had occasion to open his window for the 
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purpose of discharging, as was then the 
common practice, the refuse of his scanty 
meals on the heads of the unfortunate 
passers-by, he invariably slipped the one 
extended arm into the showily-embroidered 
coat-sleeve, in order that the idea of his 
being his own domestic might never suggest 
itself to the imagination of his neighbours. 

Some years ago, during a ramble with a 
friend in Touraine, one of our fellow- 
passengers in the ferry-boat from Luynes 
was an elderly individual in a threadbare 
jacket and patched trousers, whose exterior 
betokened such utter destitution that we 
felt moved to compassion, and remarked to 
our companion that a trifle in the shape of 
a few sous would doubtless be acceptable 
to him. Toour astonishment he burst out 
laughing, and informed us in a whisper 
that the miserable object in question could 
buy up half the district if he chose, and 
that he would tell us more about him by- 
and-by. On resuming our walk, he satis- 
fied our curiosity by explaining that old 
Roublard—for such was his name—had the 
reputation of being the richest landed 
proprietor in the arrondissement, and the 
most insatiable miser in all Touraine. 

“ He is the man,” continued our friend, 
“who, when a valuable horse belonging to 
him fell sick, purchased much against his 
will, and after considerable haggling, a 
bottle of medicine from the local apothe- 
cary and carried it home. On his arrival, 
finding that the animal had partially re- 
covered, and no longer needed the remedy, 
he thought it a pity that such good, whole- 
some stuff should be wasted, so drank it 
himself, and nearly died of it. But of all 
the stories told of him the following is the 
best: He had agreed to let a piece of 
ground to a small farmer, and the terms 
having been finally settled between the 
contracting parties in the village wine-shop, 
which also Served as a branch post-office, 
the new tenant thought it incumbent on 
him to do the civil thing, and asked his 
landlord what he would take. 

“«'Thanks,’ replied Roublard ; ‘I never 
drink between meals.’ 

“But, M. Roublard,’ urged the other, 
probably not disinclined to improve the 
occasion by wetting his own whistle, 
‘you really must take something just to 
oblige me.’ 

“* Well,’ said Roublard, after a cursory 
glance round the shop and on the counter, 
‘if you insist on it, ll take—ahem !—TI’ll 
take a postage-stamp !’” 

Those who may happen to have been 





familiar with Paris life some five-and-twenty 
years ago will remember the Marquis 
d’Aligre, one of the wealthiest and most 
avaricious noblemen in France or anywhere 
else. Although the owner of a magnificent 
hétel in the Rue de la Ville ’Evéque, in 
addition to an immense amount of funded 
property, he lived like an anchorite, wore 
his clothes until they nearly dropped off 
his back, and was currently believed to be 
the original of Gavarni’s penurious old 
gentleman, “qui coupait les liards en 
quatre.” It is recorded of him that, being 
obliged hy some important business to pass 
the night in a small country town, he took 
up his quarters at an inn of very moderate 
pretensions, and beginning to feel hungry, 
for he had travelled all day, called the 
waiter, and enquired what was the usual 
charge for dinner. 

“Three francs, monsieur.” 

“Very dear,” grumbled the marquis. 
“ And how much for breakfast? ” 

“ A franc and a half.” 

“Then bring me breakfast. Ce sera 
toujours trente sous de sauvés!” 

After M., d’Aligre’s death, most of his 
effects were sold by auction, and several of 
them fell into the hands of perambulating 
hucksters ; among the latter was a most 
interesting letter of the celebrated Adrienne 
Lecouvreur addressed to Madame d’Ar- 
gental, mother of Louis the Fifteenth’s 
minister, which its late possessor, not wish- 
ing to put himself to the expense of a frame, 
had pasted into the border of an old worm- 
eaten hand-mirror, to all appearance dis- 
carded from a servant’s room. This 
precious relic was purchased by an actor of 
the Palais Royal theatre, curious in such 
matters; and, after having successively 
figured in two collections, was recently 
disposed of by a London autograph dealer 
for sixteen pounds. 

We can perfectly well remember the 
economical old gentleman of the Batignolles, 
who for upwards of twenty years contrived 
to enjoy a light and palatable breakfast at 
an almost nominal cost. Every morning 
he was regularly to be found at one or 
other of, the early markets, carrying in his 
pocket a halfpenny roll, and inspecting 
with the eye of a connoisseur the baskets 
of fruit temptingly exposed for sale. Every 
now and then he paused before some more 
than usually attractive stall, and enquired 
the price of the cherries or strawberries, as 
the case might be. 

“ Six sous a pound, monsieur,” was the 
probable answer. 
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“ May I taste them?” he asked in the 
blandest tone imaginable. 

“ Certainly, monsieur.” 

Whereupon he quietly selected half-a- 
dozen of the ripest, and commenced opera- 
tions by alternately swallowing a cherry 
(or strawberry) and a bit of roll until the 
supply of the former was exhausted, when 
he invariably shook his head gravely, made 
a wry face, and politely informing the 
obliging saleswoman that they were 
‘“‘ rather sour,” passed on to another stall, 
and continued his little game with a similar 
result. When fruit was out of season, he 
contented himself with butter, which, how- 
ever, by some strange coincidence, was 
never sufficiently fresh for his epicurean 
palate ; nor, during that long lapse of 
years, had any dealer in the market occa- 
sion to boast that she had ever seen a 
farthing of his money. 

One of the most notorious misers during 
the regency of the Duke of Orleans was 
the President Rose. At the close of an 
exceptionally severe winter a subscription 
having been organised for the relief of the 
poor, a deputation waited upon him one 
morning at the hour when he was accus- 
tomed to receive his friends and colleagues, 
and solicited a contribution. The Presi- 
dent, finding it impossible to refuse, put a 
small piece of money into the purse handed 
to him, and passed it on to his next neigh- 
bour. Presently another member of the 
committee, who had only just entered the 
room, accosted him with a similar request. 

“T have already contributed,” replied 

vose. 

“TI beg your pardon,” apologised the 
applicant. “I did not see it, but of course 
I believe what you say.” 

“ And I,” quietly observed Fontenelle, 
who was present on the occasion, “I did 
see it and don’t believe it.” 

Many inhabitants of Lyons still remem- 
ber the Pére Crépin, who, in the course of 
a long life of sordid economy, contrived to 
amass a fortune exceeding two millions of 
francs. In order to reduce his daily ex- 
penses to the lowest possible minimum, he 
allowed himself no other nourishment than 
a soup composed of old crusts which he 
bought wholesale and soaked in water. 
After a day or two’s experience of this 
meagre fare he had some difficulty in con- 
trolling his natural desire for more sub- 
stantial aliments, to counteract which, 
whenever the temptation waxed too strong 
for him, he took from his cupboard a bottle 
of old rum, which had reposed unopened 





on a shelf for a long series of years, placed 
it on the table beside him, and resumed 
his meal with the avowed intention of 
treating himself to a glass of the cordial 
by way of dessert. By the time, however, 
that his plate was empty, his miserly 
instinct was again in the ascendant, and he 
carefully replaced the uncorked bottle in 
the cupboard, with the consolatory reflec- 
tion, “Ce sera pour une autre fois!” - 

The municipality of Lyons having de- 
creed, with a due regard for the salubrity 
of the city, that every house should be 
newly whitewashed, the Pére Crépin in 
despair hurried off to the mayor and 
besought him, with tears in his eyes, to 
make an exception in his favour. 

‘“‘ Impossible,” was the reply. 

“Then, my good sir, I shall be ruined, 
absolutely ruined !” 

“ Nonsense, Pére Crépin ; what difference 
can a few francs, more or less, make to 
you?” 

“More than you think,” retorted the 
exasperated miser. “If I had only one 
house to whitewash, I might be able to 
support the expense, but I have nine.” 

In this same city of Lyons lived a certain 
Dr. Galabert, whose avarice and parsimony 
were proverbial. Having made the ac- 
quaintance of the actor Frogéres, then 
engaged at the Grand Theatre, he invited 
him on several occasions to dine at his 
house, a request with which the comedian, 
a lover of good cheer, and naturally dis- 
trustful as to the quality of the proposed 
banquet, showed little inclination tocomply. 
One day, however, happening to meet the 
doctor at his own door, the latter would 
take no denial, and triumphantly conducted 
his unwilling guest into a scantily furnished 
apartment, where the soup was already 
on the table. 

After vainly attempting to swallow a 
few mouthfuls of the thin and, tasteless 
liquid set before him, Frogéres laid down 
his spoon, and awaited with increased 
misgiving the next dish, which shortly 
appeared in the shape of a diminutive 
scrap of beef boiled to rags, and pompously 
designated the “ bouilli.” 

“‘ You have a poor appetite, M. Frogéres,” 
remarked the host, attacking, as he spoke, 
the unsavoury viand with evident relish. 
“This is my usual dinner, but to-day I 
have a treat in store for you ; some delicious 
cutlets, the king himself never tasted. 
better.” 

Somewhat comforted by this announce- 
ment, the actor anxiously watched the 
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attendant crone as she placed the much 
vaunted dainty before her master, and 
beheld to his dismay two scraggy chops 
swimming in grease, which the doctor 
proceeded to bisect after a peculiar fashion, 
reserving for himself the meat, and trans- 
ferring the bones and gristle to his com- 
panion’s plate. 

“And now, M. Frogéres,” jocosely en- 
quired the Amphitryon, when he had 
devoured the last eatable morsel, “ what 
would you say to an excellent leg of mutton, 
tender and juicy ?” 

“Only try me,” eagerly responded the 
Barmecide’s victim ; “it is my favourite 
dish.” 

“Indeed! Well then, whenever you 
have one, take my advice, and let it hang 
for three days in a cool larder, and then 
serve it up roasted to a turn in its own 
gravy. Vous m’en direz des nouvelles!” 

Frogéres remained many years at Lyons, 
but it is not recorded that he availed 
himself a second time of Dr. Galabert’s 
hospitality. 


The saying, ‘ Charity begins at home,” 
has seldom been more plausibly justified 
than by a certain rich but parsimonious 
fashionable of ourown day. Being one of 
the congregation in a country church, 
where a sermon was preached in behalf of 
the sufferers from, some local calamity, 
when the plate was handed round, he 
passed it on to his next neighbour without 
contributing anything himself. This having 
been remarked by a lady of his acquaint- 
ance who sat near him, she took him to 
task at the conclusion of the service for 
his stinginess ; upon which he maintained 
that he had acted strictly in conformity 
with the Scriptures. 

“ How do you make that out?” was her 
very natural enquiry. 

“Clearly enough,” he replied. “ Are 
we not expressly told that we should not 
do to others what we would not wish them 
to do to us?” 

“Well?” 

“Well, as I do not wish to receive alms 
from other people, I don’t give them.” 

The following anecdote, which may or 
may not be authentic, is too good to be 
omitted. A well-known specimen of the 
miser fraternity, whose credit is considered 
in financial circles as almost on a par with 
that of the Bank of England, while com- 
paring notes with a friend equally rich in 
worldly goods and of similarly penurious 
habits, was deploring an extravagance of 





which he had recently been guilty. “The 
fact is,” he said, “I had an appointment 
in the City which I could not afford to miss, 
as a very large sum depended on my keep- 
ing it. Well, it is a long way out yonder, 
and my legs are not so young as they were, 
so what do you think I did? I’m half 
ashamed to tell you, but time pressed, and 
in another half-hour I should have been 
too late. You will hardly believe it, I 
know, but I give you my word of honour 
that I took the Underground, and I can 
assure you that I have not forgiven myself 
for it yet !” 





GEOFFREY STIRLING. 
BY MRS. LEITH ADAMS. 


——_——_ 


PART II CHAPTER II, FOR THE OLD 


ORDER CHANGETH. 


WHERE is the wound so deep that it 
will not heal beneath the touch of the 
great physician—Time ? 

Yet are some scars both wide and deep, 
showing that the healing process has been 
long and painful. 

It was thus with the Becklington Bank 
robbery. 

For men and women in the middle 
period of life to awake some fine morning 
to the cruel fact that all the results of 
past efforts have melted away like snow in 
thaw-time, that before them lies that 
dreary necessity called beginning again, is 
a terrible experience. Such was the posi- 
tion of many a one in and around Beck- 
lington after that memorable autumn when 
a veritable Black Monday dawned to 
darken hearts and homes, and drive more 
than one to the verge of a fatal despair. 

High and low, the wealthy, and those 
whose earthly substance seemed but a small 
thing indeed over which to make so loud a 
moan, each and all suffered in the general 
calamity. 

Curses exceedingly loud and exceedingly 
deep betrayed the fact that Sir Roland 
Ashby, the squire of Dale End, found 
himself seriously embarrassed by the losses 
he had sustained; almost as much s0, 
indeed, as Widow Bunnycastle by the dis- 
appearance of that small patrimony which 
had been left to her by Bunnycastle as a 
means of keeping a roof over her head. 
Then, to a man of Sir Roland’s violent 
temper and uncontrolled passions, the fact 
of there being no culprit upon whose 
abashed head the vials of his wrath might 
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be poured out, was an almost unbearable 
aggravation of his sufferings. To curse 
their air, to rave at nothingness, is but an 
unsatisfactory and unsatisfying form of 
denouncing one’s enemies. 

For the Bow Street runner had not only 
proved a physical, but also a professional 
failure; and all those investigations into 
the bank robbery (which it will be remem- 
bered were to be conducted in strictest 
secrecy and with closed doors) had all 
ended in smoke—literally so, since the 
only trustworthy evidence obtained was 
that of a trustworthy artisan of the town 
who, chancing to be abroad at an ab- 
normally early hour on that Black Monday 
morning, had seen a pale blue film of 
smoke ascending from the bank chimney. 

“Tf he’d seen what were at t’other end 
o’ t? chimney, oo’d ha’ done summat worth 
talking about,” said Farmer Dale. ‘ As 
things be, he moight as well ha’ had his 
yed i’ a bag for a’ the good as he can do.” 

This witness had added to his testimony 
anent the smoke, that about a mile from 
the town he had met a farm-labourer, red- 
bearded and slouching, dressed in a white 


smock, and low cap. At which item of! 
evidence, Farmer Dale again girded, for | 


said he : 

“What else would a farm-labourer be 
loike to wear but a white smock and a low 
cap? And for matter of ared beard, Heaven 
moight so afflict any mon, and even be as 
honest as if he were of a gradlier colour ! 
If the felly had ketched t’other felly by 
the throat, and axed him if he’d been 
robbing t’ bank, he moight ha’ talked.” 

Nor could any subsequent reasoning 
show the farmer that such a course might 
have been a somewhat out-of-the-way pro- 
ceeding, seeing that the person chiefly con- 
cerned had not at the time either noticed 
the thin blue curl of smoke stealing out 
from a nest of sivy-leaves, nor yet heard 
that the bank had been robbed at all. 

The Becklington Bank robbery seemed 
destined to remain a mystery, and, as a 
mystery, to be handed down from father 
to son, and to be talked over on long 
winter evenings by the ingle-nook, and on 
long summer Sundays in the tea-gardens 
and at the bar of The Safe Retreat. 

Of this mystery the two crowning 
mysteries were the boy Davey and the dog 
Gaylad. 

That both should slumber at their posts 
while desks were being rifled, safes forced 
open, and ledgers burnt might well puzzle 
the wisest pate in Becklington, or out of it. 





The second clerk, who lived in the 
bank, slept in a comparatively distant 
chamber. The porter who had replaced 
poor Dickory had been, alas! forced to 
confess, when brought face to face with 
that unexpected inquisitor, him of Bow 
Street fame, that an extra glass or two on 
the Sunday night had made him “a bit 
’eavy-eaded ”—not drunk by any means, 
oh dear no, nothing of the kind! but just 
“a bit confiscated” —a phrase which 
appeared to yield him much satisfaction, 
as at once hitting the condition of affairs 
exactly and conveying no reproach. 

As to the boy Davey, he underwent his 
examination at the hands of the law with 
a composure that was remarkable, giving 
his evidence with the terseness and clear- 
ness to be looked for in one “keen at 
figures.” He woke and rose at the usual 
hour on that fatal day. The dog Gaylad 
was lying across the door—also as usual. 
The creature stretched its long limbs, 
came to Davey’s side, waving its tail 
slowly from side to side in a dumb morn- 
ing greeting. Davey perceived no signs 
of excitement or restlessness about the dog. 
Very shortly after this he discovered 
that the safe in his room was open and the 
keys it always held gone. 

He rushed to call his fellow-clerk, the 
dog beginning to bark uneasily and run 
about from place to place. This brought 
the porter to the scene. Soon, as the full 
extent of the mischief was gradually 
revealed, all was confusion and dismay. 

Davey, having given hasty orders to 
keep the bank closed and leave the dis- 
ordered rooms untouched, made his way 
to the manager’s house in Church Lane, 
never stopping to draw breath until he 
stood before Anthony Geddes and there 
told his tale of woe. 

Thus began and ended the evidence of 
David Robin ; nor could any sudden cross- 
questioning, any crafty feints or cunning 
intricacy of suggestion on the part of the 
inquisitor, cause him to vary it in one 
single point. 

In fact, after many weary days devoted 
to these investigations, as has been said 
before, nothing came of it. 

Of course there were false scents which 
the bloodhounds of the law rushed at 
headlong, pursued hotly, and brought to 
earth, only to find they had hunted will-o’- 
the-wisps and were floundering in bogs 
of still deeper mystification than before. 

Various passengers by royal mail from 
the north to London were arrested, ques- 
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tioned, searched, and let go again. End- 
less rustics, in endless white smocks, were 
wrongfully taken up and unrighteously 
detained “at Her Majesty’s pleasure” in 
all parts of the country. 

One simple fellow, whom Heaven had 
seen fit to afflict with a red beard, being 
marched through the market-place in the 
custody of Matthew Hawthorne, chiefest 
of all constables, was so hooted at, groaned 
at, hustled and bustled, that he nigh 
upon lost what little sense he had ever 
possessed, wondering —as well he might 
—what crime he had unconsciously com- 
mitted that he should be thus cruelly dealt 
with. Even when set at liberty and 
admonished that nothing was proved 
against him, he seemed haunted by the 
idea of some mysterious wrong-doing on 
his own part, and kept on telling the 
magistrate he would “never do it no 
more.” 

Perhaps he meant he would never come 
to Becklington in search of a job again, 
that being about the worst day’s work he 
ever did in his life. 

Once all the world (of Becklington) was 
convinced that justice was on the trail of 
the sinner or sinners at last. 

Two suspicious-looking persons (one of 
the two betraying an evident design of 
disguisement) were noticed, tracked, and 
hunted, while expectation stood on tip- 
toe, and hearts beat high with mingled 
hope and fear. 

Sir Roland was especially hopeful on 
this occasion, and avowed his resolve of 
having the malefactors (when caught) 
publicly shot in the market-place. 

In those days flying criminals could not 
be tripped up by telegrams, but had to be 
stalked from one hiding-place to another, 
like wary game by the sportsman. Hope, 
too, in such cases, died a more lingering 
death, since resources were not so quickly 
exhausted. 

But at length, in Becklington, hope 
languished and grew sickly ; for the two 
suspicious persons turned out to be two 
highly respectable travellers for a Scotch 
house of business, and the suspicious 
packages proved to contain samples of 
various kinds of merchandise. 

As for the “evident designs of dis- 
guisement” attributed to one of the 
suspected persons, they proved to com- 
prise in all a tied-up head, to cover an 
aching tooth and a swelled cheek. 

Shortly after this ignominious failure 
on the part of avenging justice, the 





sufferers from the sin of some person or 
persons unknown (and who appeared likely 
to remain unknown) began to gather them- 
selves together, to breast the waves of 
misfortune with what courage they could 
muster, and not a few took up their burden 
manfully, entering upon the task of “ be- 
ginning life over again” with creditable 
energy and determination. - 

Among these, of those in whom our 
interest centres, Farmer Dale and Amos 
Callender, the tanner, were pre-eminent ; 
so much so that, when ten years had 
passed by, not only was “ the lass com’ly,” 
well done by, and looked upon as “ a likely 
wench, and one as wouldna come empty- 
handed to the man as got her,” but that 
boy of Farmer Dale’s, the destined 
“scholard” of the family, had fulfilled 
that high destiny to the full ; and turned 
out, besides, as steady a man as his father, 
always crossing the plank over the brook 
at the bottom of the garden in perfect 
security of balance, on his return to the 
parent nest. 

Both these worthy men, each in his 
walk in life, had been aided by thrifty, 
cheerful-minded, contented wives, which 
perhaps accounts not a little for the brave 
hearts they kept in adversity and their 
success in the evening of life. 

Nor had time and trouble dealt hardly 
with Nance and Bess. Both were still - 
hale and hearty ; and as for Nance, if she 
had been like a ripe apple ten years ago, 
she was only like the same apple ruddier 
and riper now. 

Jake had suffered more at the hands of 
time ; his face had become more wizened, 
his spiky locks sparser and of a pepper- 
and-salt hue that was the reverse of be- 
coming. But Jake’s heart was still in the 
right place, and handy to be got at by 
any who needed help, any who went 
sorrowfully and were heavy laden. 

The windmill still swung its long arms 
round and round on week-days, and stood 
as still as a clock that has run down on 
Sundays. The miller still ground his corn 
and his tenants, and, like most grasping 
people, had grown more and more grasping 
as years whitened his head with a snow 
that could not be dusted out, like the 
flour when he put his best clothes on and 
went to meeting, serenely ignoring the 
mill 

But those hard and cruel hands of his 
never clutched Jake’s bit of hard-earned 
money that was destined to pay the widow’s 
double rent. Long ere the month’s grace 
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was up, help arrived from her own kith 
and kin. The eldest boy had appeared, 
all breathless with carrying a load of news, 
at. the cobbler’s stall, telling his story 
breathlessly through the open shutters, 
while Abel the lad lurked around to hear 
as much as he could. 

They were all going away from Beck- 
lington for ever and ever, mother and 
he and the three little ones, and would 
Mr. Jake please to come up the hill as 
quick as he could? 

So Jake went, with rather a heavy heart 
in his breast though. We all love our 
own charitable deeds, and do not like to 
see them plucked out of our hands by 
another ; and Jake had grown very tender 
over the little hoard which he had been 
laying by, shilling by shilling, in an old 
stocking, to pay the extortionate landlord. 
He was a lonely kind of a chap was Jake, 
and he had “taken to” the widow and ker 
childzen, and fancied they might get quite 
fond of him in time, and let him go and 
take a friendly dish of tea up there in the 
circling shadow of the big mill now and 
again when the day’s work wasdone. And 
now a rich sister of Mrs. Bunnycastle’s 
was altering the whole state of matters. 

Jake felt very sad the day he went to 
see them all off by the coach to London, 
and when the youngest child of all clasped 
him round the leg, and lisped out: ‘ Doo- 
bye, de—ar Mr. Soo-maker,” his eyes grew 
dim, so he nearly shook hands with the 
boy Abel—who had helped to carry the 
baggage, and stood delightedly grinning 
near—instead of with Mrs. Bunnycastle. 

Then Jake set off towards home, mutter- 
ing to himself of life and its vissicitudes. 

‘“‘Tt’s just as full of partings as an egg’s 
full of meat, and sorrers are so fond of 
each other they like to come hand-in-hand. 
Don’t you be thinking you're frizzled, 
Jake, and t’ wusts over when you're on’y 
bein’ buttered and got ready for t’ pan. 
What wi’ t’ bank robbery, and seein’ Amos 
and Bess brought so low, and what wi’ 
Maister Devenant makin’ away wi’ hisself, 
I thought things wur that bad they’d need 
tak’ to mendin’, and now here’s these little 
‘uus gone, and it’s little they’ll think o’ 
poor oldJake when they get their bellies full 
0’ jam tarts every day, instead o’ whiles 
and agen, when the little cobbler brings 
’em i’ a paper-bag.” 

All these things happened a long while 
ago now, and Jake has never heard of the 
widow and her children ; so may be that 
reflection of his as to the forgetfulness that 





is born of absence and prosperity had 
some truth in it. 

These changes that affect the minor 
characters of our story having thus been 
chronicled, we must catch up the stronger 
and more conspicuous threads. 

What of Hester Devenant in the passing 
of the years ? 

Strange things indeed. 

We left her in all the first anguish of her 
cruel widowhood, defiant of herownsorrow, 
yet consumed by it as by a burning fire. 

Time, that softens and heals all healthy 
grief, neither softened nor chastened hers. 

Becklington matrons were not gratified 
by seeing Mrs. Devenant’s magnificent 
coils of hair covered by a decent widow’s 
cap; indeed, she hardly could be said to 
wear mourning garb atall. Her attire had 
always been of the plainest and simplest, 
and so remained, yet without pretension to 
any show of grief. But the grey came 
quickly, silvering the ripples of her hair, 
the lines in her face deepened, her eyes 
were deeply sunken in her head—watchful, 
restless, sinister. 

What once had been her husband was 
buried — according to the modified and 
more merciful law—at dead of night, behind 
the old church in the meadow ; the rooks 
in the trees above cawing sleepily and 
hoarsely as the little. procession passed 
beneath, as who should ask what strange 
weird obsequies were being solemnised at 
such an hour. 

And all alone, with none but little Hilda 
by her side—Hilda silent and wonder- 
struck to see mon camarade laid so low— 
the desolate widow followed her dead. The 
heavy thud of the earth upon the coffin 
broke the quiet of the night, hushed voices 
whispered, stealthy footsteps rustled in the 
longfrank grass among the graves—but no 
sound of a woman’s sob, no moan of a 
woman’s pain, mingled with these. 

Tearless as she had been from the first 
hour of her bereavement, Hester turned 
from that open grave, where lay the one 
only love of her life. Any lingering soft- 
ness or tenderness that had existed in her 
heart seemed to be buried there with 
Gabriel. The very men who were busy 
about the necessary offices for the dead, 
shrank from her as she passed, so white, 
so fixed, so terrible looked her passionless, 
unshrouded face, in the grey light of a 
cloud-wrapped moon. 

She dragged rather than led Hilda home, 
the poor little one whose sobs almost 
choked her as she thought of mon camarade 
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left all alone in the dark and the cold, hidden 
away where his petite reine could never 
find him more. 

What will they do, said Becklington, 
that widow and child? Their little 
hoard is gone, swept away with the rest ; 
surely they will be very poor. True, Mrs. 
Davenant can make lace almost as fine as a 
spider’s web, and to see the bobbins dance 
and spin upon the cushion as her hands 
touch them, ever so lightly, is a sight to 
make one blink again. But lace-making isa 
precarious and uncertain trade. The poor 
woman will find a great change. True, 
sorrow may be of service to her, may break 
down her wicked pride, and school her 
hard tongue to softer words. 

It did nothing of the kind, as those who 
were bold enough to try and break through 
the crust of her reserve, found to their cost. 
She was as silent, as defiant, as self-con- 
tained as ever. 

Nor were eyes dazzled by the sight of 
the bobbins flying beneath her cunning 
touch, each adding its fairy quota to a 
dainty web. 

She lived much as heretofore for a time. 
Perhaps, said Becklington, being thrifty, 
she had laid by a secret hoard, and now, 
like the bears in winter, was living on her 
own fatness. But curiosity was shortly 
almost stifled by fear. The north-country 
people are superstitious, and when it began 
to be whispered about that Hester Devenant 
‘had been seen at nightfall wandering 
among the dykes like a restless spirit— 
wandering beside the deepest dyke of all, 
that living tomb from which she had drawn 
a ghastly prey—it was borne in upon many 
that there was something uncanny about 
Gabriel’s widow, and had she chanced to 
live a century sooner, who may say but she 
might have been burned for a witch ? 

Suddenly, about three months after 
Gabriel’s death, it was bruited abroad 
that Mrs. Devenant was going to leave 
Becklington—that the little house among 
the dykes was in an upset, its few goods 
and chattels being handed over to a 
broker; and almost before this rumour had 
crept through the town, Mrs. Devenant 
was gone. 





As she left no friends behind her, no 
one knew whither she had betaken herself; 
and perhaps Farmer Dale’s was the only 
voice raised in pity and sorrow for the 
lonely silent widow and the “ bonnie little 


wench wi’ t’ curly yare an’ t’ bonnie bright — 


eyes.” 

Five years later the White House—then 
long tenantless—was reported to be let. 
The flower-beds that Jeremy Bindwhistle 
had once tended, or rather let go their own 
way in the matter of “ making posies of 
themselves,” were got into something like 
order. The old oaken staircase, where still 
the goblins gibed and moved, and the one 
elf that little Ralph had loved the best, 
and always touched with a loving hand in 
passing, still smiled a goblin smile, was 
once more trodden by many feet. The 
casement that had opened as Gabriel 
Devenant flitted like a shadow among the 
shadows of the trees was set back on its 
stanchion, so that the fresh sweet air of 
heaven might freshen the long closed 
room. 

The banks of the river that ran swiftly 
by the gateway behind the house were gay 
with golden iris, and tall tapering spires of 
foxglove; the garden was ablaze with roses, 
and gilly-flowers, and crimson-tasselled 
fuchsias, when the new tenant came to 
take possession, “ for a term of years,” as 
rumour had it. 

And Becklington held its breath as one 
man, and gave a mighty universal gasp of 
wild amaze, for the new tenant of the 
White House was none other than Gabriel 
Devenant’s widow, and the slender bright- 
eyed girl, reaching nearly to her mother’s 
— none other than his daughter 

ilda. 
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ScotTrisH Wipows’ Funp LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 





AS REGARDS 
Security, Profit, and Liberal Conditions, 
the Society’s Policies are 
Documents of the Highest Value, 


and have met with such acceptance, that the general operations 
of the Society have long exceeded in magnitude those of every 
other Office in the country. The following statements indicate : 


I.—The Secure & Profitable character of the Business. 
The Profit, or excess of Assets over Liabilities, for the Seven 
Years ending 31st December 1880, according to Valuation on the 
secure basis of the Actuaries’ 34 per cent Experience Tables, 
amounted to no less than 41,347,755, which yielded the following 
Exceptionally large Reversionary Bonuses. 


On Original Sums Assured, from £1:14s. to £3:17:5 p. ct. p. ann., or taken 
On the Premiums paid during the Seven Years, from £584 to £133 p. ct. p. ann. 
(Age at Entry 25.) : 
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5. Annual Premium until the Attainment of a Specified Age 
for the Assurance of a sum payable to the Assured on attain- 
ing that age, or to his representatives or assignees at his 
death, if that happen earlier than the specified age. 

This system presents the advantage of enabling a man to provide at once for his 


own old age, or for his heirs if he should fail to reach that age. 


6. Annual Premiums for Assurance on Two Joint Lives— 
the money to be payable at the death of the first that fails. 


This Scheme is useful for partners in trade; and it also provides for the case of 
those who may be able to afford mutual support during Life—the income of 
the survivor, however, being insufficient for himself alone. 

One-half of the Premiums for the first five years, or one-third of 
the Premiums for the first five, seven, or ten years, on a Policy effected 
under the Whole Life (with Profits) or. Endowment Assurance 
Tables, may, in certain cases, remain unpaid and form a debt upon 
the Policy, provided interest thereon at 5 per cent be regularly paid 
in advance. This debt may be paid off at any time the Assured 
may find convenient. 


The Company grants Assurances on the lives of Persons 
Abroad, or about to proceed Abroad, at Moderate Rates. 
Separate Tables have been prepared for residents in India and China, 
and these form an attractive feature in the Company’s Business. 
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BESIDES ASSURANCES ON ALL THE FOREGOING SYSTEMS 
THE COMPANY PROVIDES 


ENDOWMENTS FOR CHILDREN. 


These Endowments may be effected on any of the following 
Systems :— 

1. By Single or Annual Premium for a sum payable on a Child attaining a certain 
age, Annual Premium to cease on death of the Child, or his attainment of the 
age. 

. By Single or Annual Premium for a sum payable on a Child attaining a certain 
age, but if the Child die before attaining that age, a// the Premiums to be 
returned to the Parent. 

. By Annual Premium without return, the payments of Premium to cease on the 
death of either the Parent or Child, 

. By Annual Premium, the payments to cease on the death of either Parent or 
Child, all the Premiums being returnable should the Child not attain the age 
specified. 
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Annuity Branch. 


THE COMPANY grants Annuities to Persons of all Ages on 
very favourable terms :— 


1. Immediate Annuities, payable yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly. 

2. Deferred Annuities, to commence after the expiry of any number of 
years ; and either with or without return of premiums in the event of 
death before attainment of the age selected for commencement of 
the Annuity. 

3. Survivorship Annuities to commence after the failure of one or more 
lives, and either with or without return of Premiums. 
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Fire Department. 
THE COMPANY was established as a Fire Office in 1809. 


Property of nearly all descriptions Insured, at Home or Abroad, 
at the lowest Rates of Premium corresponding to the risk. 


The Company's Prospectus and Tables of Premiums can be 
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PULVERMACHER’S IMPROVED 


PATENT GALVANIC CHAIN BANDS, BELTS, ETC. 


Approved by the Academy of Medicine of Paris, and other Medical Authorities in England and Abroad. 


THESE HIGHLY-IMPROVED INVENTIONS render Electricity in a mild continuous form, perfectly self-applicable, and extremely efficacious, no 
shock or unpleasant sensation being experienced, it thus becomes a true fountain of health and vigour, speedily soothing agonising pains, reanimating 
torpid limbs, reviving the “—— functions of life, and imparting the renewed energy and vitality to constitutions enfeebled by various influences. 
The daily increasing number of cures effected by PULVERMACHER’S MEDICO-GALVANIC SYSTEM in cases of 


Indigestion, Sciatica, Asthma, Epilepsy, General Debility, 
Liver Complaints, Deafness Bronchitis, Rheumatism, Female Complaints, 
Neuralgia, Loss of Voice, Paralysis, Constipation, Functional Disorders, etc., 


is proved by innumerable Testimonials both Medical and Private. These GALVANIC CHAIN BANDS, by supplying the electrical deficiency, constitute 
Nature’s most congenial curative in the ailments referred to, thereby embodying a host of remedies in one. Thirty-five years’ successful experience 
has proved the marvellous remedial powers of these appliances, even in cases defying ordinary treatment. MR. PULVER MACHER b to draw 
attention to the opinions of competent medical and scientific authorities, including SIR C. LOCOCK, Bart., M.D., F.R.C.S.; SIR HENRY HOLLAND, 
Bart., M.D., F.R.C.S., and F.R.S. ; SIR J. R. MARTIN, Bart., C.B. os S.A d F.R.S.; SIR W. FERGUSON, Bart., M. D., F.R.S., F.R.C.S., 


.» F.R.C.S., F.S.A., an 
&c. &c., published in Pamphlet, ‘‘GALVANISM, NATURE’S CHIEF RESTORER OF IMPAIRED VITAL ENERGY,” 


SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION TO 


Mr. J. L. Pulvermacher, Galvanic Establishment, 194, Regent St., London, W. 
Furnish your House or Apartments throughout 


MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 


The Original, Best, and most Liberal Cash Prices. 
NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR TIME GIVEN. 
Illustrated printed Catalogues, with full particulars of terms, Post Free, 


EE MOHDER, 
248, 249, 250, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD; § 19, 20, 21, MORWELL ST., W. 


SYMINGTON'S actSiitco 
ag eg PEA FLOUR 


For Soups, &c., in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packets; and 1s., 1s. 6d., and 3s. Tins. 

PEA SOUP, Seasoned and Flavoured, in 1d., 2d., and 6d. Packets; and 1s. Tins. 

EGYPTIAN FOOD. This Food is a preparation of Finest Egyptian Lentils, and other 
Nutritious Substances. For Invalids and Persons of Weak Digestion, or for Children, it ig 
invaluable. In Tins, 1s. per lb. 

ARABS’ COFFEE, in Oblong Tins, 1b., }1b., and 41b., 2s. per Ib. 

PATENT COFFEES, in Tins, lb., 4b., and 4Ib., 1s., 1s. 4d., and 1s. 8d. per Ib. 

DANDELION COFFEE.—Breakfast Beverage for Persons of weak digestion. In Tins, 64., 
1s., and Is. 6d. each. 


W. SYMINGTON & CO., Bowden Steam Mills, Market Harborough. 
ESTABLISHED OVER FIFTY YEARS. 
RETAIL—16, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. Sold by all Grocers. 












































DR. ROOKES 
ORIENTAL PILLS® SOLAR ELIXIR. 


THESE WELL-KNOWN FAMILY MEDICINES have had a continually increasing sale throughout 
the United Kingdom and the British Colonies since their introduction in 1836, and are especially 
noted for their STRENGTHENING and RESTORATIVE Properties. Hence their invariable success 








in the RELIEF and CURE of 


INDIGESTION, PULMONARY CONSUMPTION, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, RHEUMATISM, 
ASTHMA, GOUT, SCROFULA, 
BRONCHITIS, GENERAL DEBILITY, 

And all Diseases of the NERVOUS SYSTEM, 


Whether arising from a sedentary mode of life, unhealthy occupation, insalubrious climate, or other 
cause whatsoever. 


The ORIENTAL PILLS are sold in Boxes at 1s. 14d. and 4s. 6d. each. 


The SOLAR ELIXIR in Bottles at 4s, 6d. and 11s. each. 
Both to be obtained of all Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors. 


DR. ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET. 


All who wish to preserve health and thus prolong life, should read Dr. Rookr’s “ ANTI-LANCET,” 
or “HANDY GUIDE to DOMESTIC MEDICINE,” which contains 172 pages, and is replete with 
anecdotes, sketches, biographical matter, portraits of eminent men, &c. 

It may be obtained GRATIS of any Chemist, or POST FREE from Dr. ROOKE, Scarborongh, 


England. 
Concerning this book, the late eminent author, Sheridan Knowles, observed: “It wiil be an 
incalculable boon to every person who can read and think.” 


CROSBY’ 


BALSAMIC 


COUGH ELIXTR 











Is the leading Medicine of the day, and is specially recommended by several 


eminent Physicians: it has been used with the most signal success for Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Gonsumption, Coughs, Influenza, Consumptive Night-Sweats, Spitting 
of Blood, Shortness of Breath, and all Affections of the Throat and Chest. 


Sold in Bottles at 1s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. each, by all respectable Chemists, and 
wholesale by JAMES M. CROSBY, Chemist, Scarborough. 


6@ Invalids should read Crosby’s Prize Treatise on “ Diszases or THE Lunas 
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